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Nation Faces a Railroad Crisis 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


Popper) 1 EADILY the railroads have become 
a {| less competent to meet the nation’s 
needs. Uncle Sam has been growing 
while his railroads have for years 
stood still or gone backward. He 
thought when the war started that it 
was private mismanagement that 
caused the ills of the railroads. He could not believe 
that it was his own egregious blundering and interfer- 
ing that had made’so much trouble, so he took hold of 
the railroads, and they soon began to give less satis- 
faction than ever, while incidentally his experiment 
cost him a tidy sum of money. 





The. old gentleman will return. the railroads on 
March 1, and the paramount issues are: are they 
going to go bankrupt when they are given back; will 
there bea panic when they are returned, or are they 
going to be handed back as profitable concerns with 
a prosperous and progressive future? Everything 
depends on the general public. If the people of the 
United States even whisper to their Congressional 
representatives that the profits of the railroads shall 
be kept down to a ridiculous maximum, we shall find 
that our railroads will not grow to meet the needs of 
our growing country, and we shall find that our mis- 
calculations have permitted most of the railroads to 
go to the wall and the banks that financed them will be 
crowded there also. 


In the end of 1919 there were 933 miles less track 
than at the close of 1916. Now let us look back. In 
1908 the railroads ordered a smaller number of freight 
cars than at any time since 1901. Yet that year 
62,669 cars were ordered. Last year orders were 
placed: for only 22,062 and ot those most were for 
private account, 15,295 being tank cars. What is 
worse, the freight-car manufacturers now have 
practically no orders on their books. 


How is it with passenger cars? In the years between 
1901 and 1917 from 1,124 to 4,514 passenger cars were 
ordered yearly. In 1918 orders were placed for only 
131, and in 1919 the number ordered was 292. Thus 
in two years of government control only a third as 
many locomotives were ordered as in the slackest year 
between 1901 and 1917. 


And how is it with locomotive equipment? Between 


. the years mentioned above, the orders for locomotives 


ranged from 1,182 and 6,265. In 1919 the number of 


orders was only 214 and most of these were for 
industrial roads. While the tons carried per mile per 
year have increased 45 per cent since 1915, the 
number of freight cars has been increased only 1.6 
per cent. 


Between 1908 and 1916 the average passenger car 
carried from 15 to 15.9 persons. Now the average is 21. 
Between 1905 and 1916 the average train carried 48 
to 57 passengers. In 1916, 90 formed the average 
passenger train load, an increase since 1916 of about 
58 per cent. 


Thus it goes—much increase in demand, no increase 
in service. No wonder we have embargoes and slow 
runs and men idle despite the clamor for all kinds of 
goods. The Railroad Administration has not sought to 
remedy matters. It is running its business so as to get 
maximum activity with minimum equipment, and the 
difficulties of the public cause it not a moment’s worry. 

The railroad has been an advocate of reservoiring 
all things to be transported. ‘‘Wait for the messenger 
boy”’ has been its motto. But it has itself done less 
reservoiring than any other organization. It will not 
buy or haul. anything that it needs for its use until it 
needs it. It is largely to blame for the present coal 
shortage. That trouble has arisen as much from the 
railroads’ failure to buy as from their lack of equip- 
ment to haul the product. Si 


The public must insist that a new policy be pursued 
toward transportation, so that the railroads can 
supply themselves with equipment, and this is what 
the railroads need: 


Additional main track................ $1,250,000,000 
Grade revision, cutoffs, curvature 


elimination. C66 3 oe tec Se 600,000,000 
Engine houses and shops............. 250,000,000 
Station: buildings: ..:. 6) i) ses 300,000,000 
WESRessIOMO Kc. 5 i caw ew Re le 600,000,000 
SUNG i. 96 oe ccasg bball cd aoa ees 52,264,000 
Freight Care. oii. o.oo bees 1,662,000,000 
PneseASET. COLE 6s s's drab oie so eens 532,000,000 
Shop equipmient:.. 6 o6os 660s fees oc uls 61,230,000 
LocomnOQivee ss o2iiedsits ee wea ckeee 702,786,000 





$6,010,280,000 


Are we going to make it possible to make the rail- 
roads finance this extremely necessary program? If 
not, we deserve to have industry halt and waver. 


(For the figures presented credit should be given to 
S. 0. Dunn, the editor of the “Railway Age” and his 


associates.) 
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PRACTICAL SCHEMES THAT MAKE THE DAYS WORK EASIER 
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How to Splice Stranded. Wire Conductors* . where X’ represents one of the conductors to be spliced 
By E. D. Hunt and Y’* the other. 

St. Louis, Mo. Proceeding, each one of the free ends is twisted 

Almost any practical man can make a splice, between around the — conductor, as shown at III. First, a 
the ends of two stranded conductors, which will carry conductor of xX should be made boar round the main 
the current safely and satisfactorily, but few of them, line and then one of Y". This process is continued until 
apparently, know how to make such a splice in minimum all of the free ends have been served around the main 
time and so that it will have a neat, business-like line. The joint should now appear as shown at IV and 

is ready for soldering. 
To solder it, the molten metal should be poured, with 
a ladle, so that it will drain into the solder pot through 


\ We and around the joint until the joint becomes hot enough 
Pie —--Core Cur Off 










Outer Strands. 
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tl — so that the solder will permeate it and stick to it effec- 
Tam NTI tively. After the joint has thus been uniformly heated 
SNe AWS , and appears to be “tinned” over its whole surface a wet 
. piece of waste can be held on it to cool it quickly. - Tape 
g 3 servings around the joint, to the thickness of the insula- 

I= Ready for Splicing tion of the original wire, complete the splice. 








Mounting Blueprints on Steel Plates* 


By CHARLES C. CLOUD 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Where a blueprint must be referred to frequently it 
is often of advantage to mount it on a plate of sheet 
x 4 steel. Where the mounting is done in accordance with 

a + the method to be described, the print will remain intact 
% for a long period. 

Common black sheet iron about No. 22 gage may be 

used. Galvanized sheet iron is not satisfactory because 

























‘Wire Ends Wrapped 
Around Main Conductor 


I-Joint Partially Completed 
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SPLICING A STRANDED CONDUCTOR wy Ys ~ . 
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appearance. The accompanying picture illustrates the ; 
steps in the process which experience has indicated, Bed PRE. 
it is best to follow. The first step is to “skin” the wire saunter Fac 
and sandpaper if until it is bright and all the rubber y 4 moral < OS ew 8 
or other insulation has been removed from the con- ~ Te vee ie 
ductor. Next the ends of the outer strands should be Rabe 
bent back to expose the core which should then be cut 


off. The end of the conductor will now appear as shown _ THE BLUEPRINT AND ITS MOUNTING 
* atl. 
‘Now the outer strands which were bent back, to be _ it is difficult to make the prints stick to it permanently. 
out of the way so that the core could be cut off, are In cutting the sheet, make it of such size that it is 
forced almost to their normal positions. The two ends from 3 in. to ? in. larger all around than the blueprint 
+0 be connected are laced together as suggested in JJ, which is to be mounted on it. Such a margin not only 
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gives a finish to the job, but also protects the edges 
of the paper from being torn away from the metal. 

The first step necessary is to remove all traces of the 
acid which was used in “pickling” the plate at the steel 
mill. Most of this acid is washed off at the mill, but 
usually enough remains to cause the blueprint to turn 
white in spots unless the acid is carefully abstracted. 
To remove the acid, the plate should be painted with, 
or preferably soaked in, a solution of ammonia and 
water. About one part of ammonia to 20 parts of 
water appears to be satisfactory. This ammonia solu- 
tion neutralizes any of the acid which may remain. 
After a thorough sousing in the ammonia solution the 
plate should be washed thoroughly in clear water and 
allowed to dry. 

After drying, the plate should be given a coat of a 
good varnish on both faces. An “outside” varnish 
should be used rather than one prepared for interior 
finish. The plate having been prepared as above de- 
scribed and being thoroughly dry, the blueprint is now 
mounted upon it with a cornstarch or flour paste which 
should be mixed until thoroughly smooth. It is well to 
soak the print in water so that it will be pliable before 
applying the flour paste. 

After the print has been ve to the plate, the air 
bubbles should be smoothed out carefully by using a 
print roller such as is employed for mounting photo- 
graphs or by using the smooth rounded edge of a 
wooden ruler. Again the print, now mounted on the 
sheet, should be allowed to set until*’the paste - has 
entirely dried out, after which the plate (with the 
print upon it) should be given on each side two coats 
of white’ shellac. After this shellac has dried the 
mounted print is ready for service. 





Simple Commutator Cleaner or Smoother 


: By J. R. LUXTON 
Linton, Ind. 
A commutator cleaner may be easily constructed from 
a few pieces of 4-in. board, a sheet of sandpaper and 
one or more rubber bands. 
The construction is so simple and the manipulation 
so easy that little explanation is we 2p ead ‘Briefiy, - 





Commutator 


THE COMMUTATOR SMOOTHER IN OPERATION 


the cleaner consists of the bottom and two ends of 
a box, with sandpaper stretched across the top. The 
sides of the box are wanting. 

The rubber band or bands by which the sandpaper 
is held in place permits the paper to give or sag suffi- 
ciently to approximately take the curve of the com- 
mutator. 


sheets. 
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Standard Drawing Sizes* 


By TERRELL CROFT. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

When an individual or small organization commences 
making drawings, odd-sized sheets are frequently used. 
These, when the collection of drawings become larger, 
are awkward to file and difficult to refer to. It is easy 
enough to adopt a logical series of sizes at the time 
the first drawing is made. Then if the system is fol- 
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SIZES OF STANDARD DRAWINGS 


lowed consistently, the drawings which ‘are produced 


-subsequently can be filed and numbered without 


difficulty. 

The sequence of drawing sizes which appears to be 
best adapted to the requirements of the average min- 
ing company is that shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The basis or unit A of the system shown is a 
sheet measuring 84 x 11 in. This is the size of the 
usual sheet of letter paper. Sizes B, C and D are 
multiples of the unit A size. The»principal ‘advantage 
of this system of sizes is that the unit A size can con- 
veniently be attached to correspondence and it can be 
filed readily in correspondence: files. 

- All of the larger sizes, which are tiultiplés of the 
small one, can be so folded that: they will measure 84 
x 11 in. overall. Therefore, the larger drawings when 
folded can’ ‘be, attached ‘to and mailedwith letter corres- 
pondence. without inconvenient surplus extension at side 
and top. Furthermore, they may be filed with the 
materiaf-in the large envelope one for letter-size 

It is not often that the demands ‘of any business are 
such that it is desirable to standardize all four sizes 
of drawings. The usual tendency of the beginner is to 
standardize more sizes than are justified. Where this 
is done, future confusion may result because of the diffi- 
culty in finding proper filing space for all of the odd 
sized sheets. As a rule, most concerns need adopt as 
standards only sizes A and D. Concerns such as 
machine tool manufacturers, can ordinarily get along 
with sizes A, B and D. 

In filing the drawings, the A size tracings can be 
stored in vertical letter folders. The larger drawings 
may be filed either horizontally or vertically. Where 
extremely large drawings, maps, charts, and the like, 
are to be filed, it is usually most convenient to roll 
them and file them in pigeon holes. 
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Coal & Coke Co. at Pleasant Unity 


A Small but Modern Plant in Western Pennsylvania Is 
Blazing the Trail for Other Larger Operations in the 
Same Field—Six-Ton Skips Are Used to Hoist the 
Coal—Pleasant Unity Is a Modern Mining Village. 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NE o. the smaller but more up-to-date mining 
(ie in western Pennsylvania is that of the 

Jamison Coal & Coke Co. at Pleasant Unity. A 
visit to this operation leaves a decidedly pleasant after. 
thought for it is seldom that mining men of the Pitts- 
burgh District have the opportunity to see the trend 
of the times indicated in engineering. features as 
clearly as it is brought out here—at least not so near 
home. Yet to the layman passing the surface build- 


operator is trying to encourage desirable labor to take 
up its abode in his mining village. The site for his 
dwellings is carefully chosen and, when selected, is har- 
moniously laid out, and where the hills, as those 
around Pleasant Unity favor the town designer, the 
result is quite pleasing. The operator in such a town 
can feel assurred that he will have the pick of mine 
labor and that his turnover losses will be reduced to 


‘the lowest figure. Both man and wife will then think 





UPPER: PANORAMIC 
VIEW OF TOWN OF pl 
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ings in his car, there is only a suggestion of something 
new about the design of the different structures and cer- 
tainly not enough to attract more than passing notice. 

Four buildings (a substation, hoisthouse, tipple and 
a. combination repair shop, supply room and a bath- 
house) nestle together within a radius of 200 ft. and 
comprise the surface plant. The operation is situated 
in a pleasing locality among the rolling hills of West- 
moreland County. . No slate piles are burning in this 
vicinity. and sending off columns of smoke such as we see 
and too readily condone when passing mining. com- 
munities. Nor is the town nearby bleak and. dreary 
with every house alike and none attractive. Times 














LOWER: BIRD’S-EYE 

VIEW OF THE TIPPLE, 

HOISTHOUSE AND 

HEADFRAME AT THE 
NO. 1 SHAFT 





twice before they leave for less desirable quarters. 

The demand for variety and individuality is not to be 
denied with impunity. The village that “just growed” 
without design, with the ideas of each inhabitant ac- 
commodated, is a village much more pleasant to live in 
than one having a single stereotyped building, bare 
and stark, repeated over and over again with conscience 
less iteration. A “packing. case_on stilts’ ’too often 
describes the mine house. Not so at Pleasant Unity. 
There will be found that pleasing disunity that should 
mark any production of human effort. 

One of the first impressions that is gained by a visit 


‘to the plant at Pleasant Unity, is the striking sim- 


have recently changed conditions considerably. Every), plicity of the entire operation and a realization of 











the extent to which it is possible to simplify the different 
processes of coal mining by the complete installation 
of electrically operated devices which make for the 
saving of labor. 

The Jamison Coal & Coke Co. has long been recog- 
nized as progressive but in constructing the buildings 
for the No. 20 plant and the homes for the miners, it 
has surpassed any previous high water mark of faith 
and confidence in the coal industry. The mine under 
the superintendency of C.F. Keck has been laid out 
for an ultimate capacity of 2,000 tons daily. This 
figure should be attained as soon as construction of the 
surface buildings has reached a stage that will justify 
the employment of more men, At present about 175 
men are at work of which 45 are loaders. 

Over 1,600 acres of byproduct coking coal are avail- 
able through the new opening which constitutes the 
last big piece of the Pittsburgh coal to be opened in 
the famous Connellsville Basin. All of this coal is now 
under development, and too soon will Father Time 
call a halt to one of the most potent factors in the 
development of the steel district of Pittsburgh. The 
bed averages from 8 to 11 ft. in thickness over the 
entire tract and is practically flat with only a few 
local dips. 

September of 1916 saw the commencement of opera- 
tion at Pleasant Unity and the initial period of develop- 
ment had scarcely been put into full swing when the 
war caused a slowing down of much of the construc- 
tion work and necessitated the laying of more conserva- 
tive plans. Materials for construction during this 
period were hard to secure. In particular was this 
true of sand and gravel because of the embargo placed 
on these materials by the railroads. Large quantities 
of these aggregates were needed for the concrete used 


TWO VIEWS OF THE SUBSTATION AND HEADFRAME AT THE NO. 2 SHAFT 








TWO SCENES AT THE NO. 1 SHAFT BOTTOM SHOWING ARRANGEMENTS FOR DUMPING 


in lining the shafts and for the foundations for the 
buildings. 

Since the war, however, and during the present 
period of return to normal peace-time conditions, con- 
struction and installation have proceeded at a rapid 
pace which has recently culminated.in the finishing 
touches being placed on the buildings that make up the 
surface plant. Passing through the same stages as 
the work on the. surface, the underground development 
proceeded slowly until the workings reached their 
present state which will now permit of large-scale oper- 
ation. The adjustment from the old to the new labor 
conditions is rapidly taking place, assisted in no small 
degree by a general. policy of the company toward 
improving the working conditions of the men as. well 
as engaging to a considerable extent in welfare and 
community work among the employees and their 
families. 

Power for running the plant is purchased from the 
West Penn Power Co. The 22,000-volt high-tension line 
of the above company from Connellsville, Pa., and 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been. tapped in the. near vicinity 
of the operation and brought to a brick substation of 
30-x-74-ft. dimensions. Three, 200 kw. Westinghouse 
transformers are used to step the current down to 
2,200 volts. These are located on one of the outer walls 
of the substation. , 

Lines from this point are carried inside the build- 
ing to a large slate switchboard made by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. of. Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
board is located in one end of the building from whence 
the current is radiated to different sections of the 
plant by two- and three-pole switches.. A Ridgway 
motor-generator set, manufactured by the Ridgway 
Dynamo & Engine Co. of Ridgway, Pa., is situated .on 
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HOIST ENGINE AT THE NO. 2 SHAFT 


one side of the room and is used for recharging the 
batteries of Edison safety lamps which are employed 
throughout the mine. In recharging the batteries of 
two gathering locomotives, the motor-generator set is 
also used as well as for generating the 250-volt direct 
current employed within the mine. Racks for holding 
the safety lamps are in close proximity to the motor- 
generator set. 

The other end of the substation is utilized as a hoist- 
house for No. 2 shaft. It contains an electric hoist- 
engine, made by the Connelsville Mfg..& Mine Sup- 
ply Co. of Connellsville, Pa., and is operated by a 
225 hp. 500 r.p.m., Westinghouse motor working on 
2,200 volts. An 8-ft. Stine disk fan adjoining the sub- 
station and is direct connected to a 30 hp. 900 r.p.m. 
Allis-Chaimers motor. 

Two shafts have been sunk to handle the under- 
ground development, one of which is known as the No. 2 
and is used exclusively for the transportation of men 
and materials. It is 200 ft. deep and is situated close 
to the substation. A solid wall of concrete 3 ft. thick, 
lines the shaft which has an elliptical outline. Inside 
dimensions of 12 ft. 6 in. x 26 ft. 5 in., allow ample 
space for two compartments which are separated by a 
‘fireproof partition. Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co. cages are used. As can be noticed in the illustra- 
tions, the headframes are of unusually simple design, 
yet exceedingly strong. The legs are set in concrete 
pillars which make the base quite rigid.. Cast-iron 


grips have been sunk in the concrete lining of the 
shaft which serve as supports for the wooden buntons. 
With this arrangement, the eventual wearing out of 
the timbers entails but little work in their removal and 
replacement in the socket-like grips. 

The No. 1 shaft is about 300 ft. distant from the 
No. 2 and is of. practically the same shape and con- 
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struction. A depth of 212 ft. was reached before coal 
was found while 40 ft. below the coal extends the pres. 
ent temporary sump. Inside dimensions of the shaft 


’ differ a little from those of No. 2, this one being 21 x 


7 ft. It likewise is divided into two compartments 
but lacks the fireproof partition. Six-ton skips made 
by the Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co., are 
utilized for the hoisting of the coal. The same design 
and type of headframe is employed and cast-iron grips 
in the concrete lining serve the same purpose as those 
in the No. 2 shaft. Adjacent to the shaft is a small 
brick hoist-house which contains an electrically driven 
hoist engine, manufactured by the Vulcan Iron Works 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It is direct connected to a 300 hp. 
Westinghouse motor operating on 2,200 volts. 

The tipple is of steel framework with corrugated 
iron siding and was erected by John Hichleay & Sons 
of Pittsburgh. As the skips come to the discharge 
point, they are dumped into a feeding hopper by a 
device that trips open the hinged side bottom. From 
the feeding hopper the coal passes onto a conveyor and 
picking table where rock and any other extraneous 
material is removed by a man stationed on either side. 
The Link Belt Co. of Chicago, Ill, manufactured the 
picking table. From the conveyor, the coal passes into 
a steel skidway that permits of a gradual loading into 
the car below. The conveyor is electrically operated 
and its movement is controlled by a switch on one end 
of the tipple. This is within easy reach of either man 
stationed on the sides. A 2-mile spur branch of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. off Palmer’s siding which, in turn, 
is a branch off the main line near Latrobe, is the rail- 























LOOKING TOWARD THE SHAFT BOTTOM 


road connection. Considerable time as well as expense 
was involved in the construction of the railroad, for 


‘the euts and fills are quite extensive, some reaching a 


height and depth of 50 ft. 

The other building that completes the surface plant 
is a combination bath-house, ‘supply room and black- 
smith and repair shop. It is of the characteristic brick 
construction and is divided by two brick partitions. A 
complete installation of shower heads, lavatories and 
lockers is found in the bath-house, The work clothes 
of the men employed around the mine will only see 
their homes at such times as they may wish to have 
them washed, while a change to clean clothes at the 
end of the day and an opposite change in the morning 
keeps the employees in an excellent. frame of mind, to 
say nothing of easing the work at the home. Hot 


‘water is available from a small boiler located in the 


rear of the building. 
When the mine was first opened gas was encountered 
in certain of the splits but since the installation of the 
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TWO ATTRACTIVE TYPES OF MINERS’ HOUSES OF STUCCO AND HOLLOW TILE CONSTRUCTION 


present ventilation system, the working places are to 
all intents and purposes non-gaseous. 

As has been mentioned before, the sump extends 40 
ft. below the coal in the No. 1 shaft. Two Gardner 8 x 
10 in. duplex pumps supplied by the Harris Pump & 
Supply Co. of Pittsburgh, have been installed at this 
point temporarily. The final sump location will be 
about 1,000 ft. from the bottom of the No. 1 shaft. The 
borehole has already been drilled and the removal of 
the pumps to this site will take place in the near future. 
The new location will permit practically all of the 
water to collect by gravity. One of the pumps will be 
used as a spare as is now the practice at the temporary 
location. 

There is no difference in elevation between the new 
and the old sump sites, and the pumps will work against 
a head of approximately 200 ft. Each pump has a 
capacity of 2,550 gal. per min. and is operated by a 
motor on the 250-volt direct-current line. Four 4 x 5 in. 
Austin field pumps of the single-plunger type are in 
use in other parts of the mine and serve to force the 
water to the central location wherever local dips of the 
coal bed prevent a natural gravity. flow. 

The coal is developed on the block concentration 
scheme of the panel-room development system. All 
entries for the greater part are triple. As will be 
noted in three of the illustrations, the shaft bottom is 
of concrete construction with I-beam roof support. 


AN AIR OF NEATNESS IS APPARENT 


Community work on a large scale is part of the 
policy of the company. Twenty-five new houses of 
the bungalow type are in various stages of construc- 
tion, the designs of which are varied and follow no one 
general plan. Many are of hollow brick and stucco 
construction, and all are equipped with running water 
and lights. An appearance of neatness and attractive- 
ness is given by these types of miner’s homes that is 
a considerable contrast to the mining town well known 
by its houses of one type and color. Especially is this 
contrast further heightened by mixing the designs in 
such a manner as to give the impression that all houses 
are of a different plan. This scheme has been attrac- 
tively carried out at Pleasant Unity as well as that of 
not keeping the foundations on any set level. 

Concrete streets give the village a scrupulously neat 
appearance. This type of street construction will be 
extended from time to time as the development of the 
mine proceeds and makes necessary the building of 


. more houses to accommodate the increased number of 


workers. Over 75 per cent of the men in Pleasant 
Unity are employed at the mime in one capacity or 


another. Construction drawings for two garages have 
already been made, one of which will be located at the 
mine and will be used for the convenience of employees 
who drive to work. 

The other will be located in the town proper and will 
be available for residents at a small nominal fee to 
cover the cost of maintenance. Two completely 
equipped playgrounds will soon be built and each will 
include a swimming-pool. No plans for a community 
theatre or amusement house have been made so far but 
undoubtedly will be in the near future. The city of 
Latrobe can be reached by street car, a short half-hour 
ride, and the amusements at that place are brought 
within easy reach of. the populace. 

The town is located about a quarter of a mile away 
from the mine. This eliminates any possibility of 
dust or dirt reaching the residential section, even 
though the mine is abnormally free from the average 
sooty atmosphere that has come to be expected as part 
of a soft-coal operation. 

There is no doubt that the skip method of hoisting 
coal when used with loading booms at the tipple, does 
much toward eliminating the grimy appearance of a coal 
plant. 

The bath-house at the mine was under construction 
before the western Pennsylvania miners voted to de- 
mand this convenience. This demonstrates the policy of 
the company to anticipate the desires of their employees. 














A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE TIPPLE 


Such a policy more or less unknown ten years ago is 
fast gaining ground in the bituminous region and fore- 
shadows the welcome, and not remote, time in the future 
when the drab shanties of former mining towns will 


‘give way entirely to the more picturesque types of 


bungalow homes and cottages. The general feeling of 
cleanliness that goes far toward creating a better and 
more desirable morale in the community will then have 
its reward in a betterment of moral conditions. 
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Toronto Coal Trade in 1919 


By PHILLIPS THOMPSON 
Toronto, Canada 


lines of business was much unsettled during 

1919, owing to the sudden change from a war to 
a peace footing and the industrial disturbances inci- 
dental to the reconstruction period. The demand for 
coal in 1918 was greater than in any previous year 
by réason of the heavy requirements of the plants 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions and other 
war supplies. 

The supply of coal for domestic purposes was 
limited and its distribution was regulated by the gov- 
ernment Fuel Controller. With the declaration of the 
armistice the industrial demand suddenly terminated. 
The resumption of manufacturing industry on a peace 
basis proved much more gradual than was anticipated, 
investors being deterred by the steadily increasing 
cost of labor and materials and the uncertainty of 
market conditions, so that for the earlier months of 
the year the sales of coal for industrial purposes 
‘remained comparatively light. 

Later in the season, widespread strikes and labor 
unrest affected manufacturing industry unfavorably. 
A prolonged strike of metal workers in Toronto 
caused the suspension or curtailment of operations 
by many plants. Owing to the disturbed situation 
there was a disposition among consumers to buy con- 
servatively for immediate requirements only, so that 
the recent. strike of bituminous miners in the United 
States found the stocks on hand comparatively low, 
and manufacturers were threatened with a serious 
shortage. 


Ti: COAL trade in common with most other 


The beginning of the year found the domestic con- 
sumers generally well stocked with sufficient hard coal 
to carry them through the winter. As the season was 
unusually mild supplies in many cases lasted well into 
the spring, so that this branch of the trade was for 
some time quieter than usual. Early in the year the 
Fuel Controller repeatedly urged all consumers who 
were in a position to do so to lay in supplies as soon 
as possible, so as to avoid a congestion of orders in the 
fall and a possible shortage in the supply. This advice 
was generally followed and throughout the summer 
dealers were very busy with orders for much larger 
quantities than they were able to supply. Shipments 
from the mines came in too slowly to meet the demand 
and deliveries were much delayed. By the close of the 
season householders as well were stocked up for the 
winter and the yards had a good supply on hand, all 
danger of a serious shortage having apparently been 
avoided. 

As a result of the strike at the bituminous-coal 
mines the Fuel Controllers for Canada and Ontario, 
whose functions had been in abeyance since the spring, 
were reappointed and are now in charge of coal dis- 
tribution. The outlook for the trade during 1920 is 
largely dependent on the industrial situation, but 
present indications seem to predict that the volume of 
business will be somewhat below normal. 

The steel industries have been adversely affected 
by the shortage of steel which has curtailed produc- 
tion, and should it continue, as is anticipated, for 
some time, many will shut down. 





- Coastwise Shipping Conditions in 1919 


By G. G. WOLKINS, 


Boston, Mass. 


ample for all coastwise requirements. Par- 
ticularly was this true of steam tonnage. The 
“emergency fleet” was constantly in the market for 
charter, and only when there came an extra demand 
for space to carry anthracite in October was there any 
delay in honoring requisitions. The great drop in 
shipments by water accounted for the number of 
steamers lying idle, even when the movement of rail- 
road-owned barges was paralyzed by wage disagree- 
ments, and there is no present prospect that this con- 
dition will be corrected. Most of the steamers now 
in operation on the coast are unfit for off-shore ser- 
vice, many of them are not risked even coast-wise dur- 
ing the winter months, and there is therefore every 
indication that enough space will be available for all 
the coal that is to be moved by water during 1920. 
Rates until March were $3.25 from Hampton Roads 
to Boston, and $3.50 from Baltimore, but it was readily 
seen that no such high range could carry into another 
coal year. Pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Shipping Board by representative industries and on 
March 6 it was announced that all fixed rates were 


T= supply of shipping in 1919 was more than 


withdrawn. The Shipping Board rate was finally 
modified to $2 from Hampton Roads to Boston, $1.75 
to Providence, and $2.15 to Portland, although no long 
term charters on this basis were drawn for any period 
beyond Dec. 31. Toward the end of the year there 
was a disposition among shipping authorities to 
advance rates 75c. to take care of deficits on certain 
of the steamers, and finally the announcement was 
made effective Jan. 10 that rates would be advanced 
on Shipping Board steamers 75c. This will make the 
new rate $2.75 to Boston from Hampton Roads, other 
destinations in proportion. The spurt of the Rail- 
road Administration the latter part of December in 
chartering steamers, 10 at a time, to carry locomotive 
coal was attributed to an anticipated increase in rates, 
but factors in the trade were not generally taking such 
action. At this writing it looks as if more steamers 
would be tied up. ; 

The trend of freights is surely upward. Rigid stipu- 
lations as to wages, food and accommodations for mar- 
ine-workers make the problem serious. Marine freights 
are likely to be on a relatively high level for an indefi- 
nite period, high certainly as compared with through 
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RECEIPTS OF GROSS TONS OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON, SHOWING PORT OF SHIPMENT * 
= . 
—— Baltimore Norfolk — Newport News — — Philadelphia —— —— New York —— 
918 1919 1918 1919 918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
BE in tiaaee 41,238 42,499 182,079 156,720 22,750 32,097 8,004 8,906 10,237 11,201 
Fanuary...-+ +0000" 7° 44,102 5,465 237,412 123,668 47,570 25,194 8,653 5,413 4,433 23,426 
ate po ST ae ee 395,411 128,619 38,149 26,835 7,588 6.917 6,319 9,793 
RRR 53,454 3,546 319,106 181,885 13,600 23,522 7,073 2,900 33,210 459 
a eee 88,540 1,429 420,332 176,817 49,537 12,467 5,815 2,461 52,49 495 
ee chReRS 105,770 3,058 260,520 143,253 63,042 5,852 5,380 9,221 29,28 4,610 
we Brent 174,399 6,135 360,967 120,122 36,286 "850 18,146 13,424 25,640 4,430 
eo... 200,914 3,110 348,492 160,332 70,204 17,375 11,828 6,797 38,351 30,919 
Gethes,......0-. 5: 158,976 2,950 314,127 173,371 0,117 6,422 9,775 14,128 18,533 2,954 
RR Soe. re 242,701 119,772 25,217 6,000 6,986 10,846 30,592 400 
soe ea a oe. BAR oie es 3. 289,579 229,577 0,284 6,429 18,565 18,883 23,798 862 
December |. Saar er WORANE. 2) siebes ot Re hits pe | ea ety 8? 15004. :-) Go Be. 
See Cieneete! ks RSM: oo aces ee Pe 15 MIM. ck ige 
ES Cope 587,692 2,799,178 560,953 125,169 80,422 
Ms 836,055 2,853, 185 873,980 287,795 2,892 
ce ceeses 1,772,437 212,530 680,929 403,927 4,604 
ES, a csioade ss’ 1,758,266 2,637,632 611,369 6,446 3'095 
oe 1,764,514 2,485,679 737,647 573 3,274 
Be igtie wes o <> 1,361,994 1,836,750 945,803 334 9'600 
a og bine ais » 1,576,397 1,218,391 921,220 381,961 3776 
Sah eit oat 1,595,554 795,475 1,243,857 292,636 25,515 
aS 481,711 314,505 TC Te ee EET EE IRE 


* Courtesy of the Boston Chamber of Commeree, Statistics Department. 














tariffs all-rail, unless under private management. the 
railroads show a determination to restore the equili- 
brium as between rail and water deliveries. Without 
much doubt, the railroads will strive to keep their pres- 
ent tonnage, and if at the same time that through tar- 
iffs are increased, the rates from mines to Tidewater 
and from Tidewater to ultimate destination are 
increased in the same proportion, it is hard to see 
how there will be any relief for steamers on the coast, 
at least for those of them built in war-time yards, or 
how the demand for them can be stimulated beyond 
the requirements of 1919. 

The future of much of this shipping is involved 
with the coastwise coal trade, unless more of the 
war-built craft can be disposed of to foreign buyers. 
The wooden steamers, in particular, present a 
dilemma. It was demonstrated in 1919 that this type 
will not be used in merchandising if there are iron 
ships available. The wooden ships have less cargo 
space than was estimated, are very expensive to oper- 
ate, and individual units have been known to sink on 
slight provocation. New England ports like Boston, 
Portland, and Providence can show wooden steamers 
lined up as if waiting patiently for trade development. 
At the end of the year, out of 70 steamers, aggregat- 
ing 216,400 tons, 31 ships or 93,800 tons, of which. 18 
ships, 55,000 tons were of wood, lay idle, these being 
all-under the supervision of the District Agent, Divi- 
sion of Operations, Boston. What is to be done with 
them? 


STEEL COLLIERS MOSTLY IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Modern colliers, of the type engaged in the coal 
trade prior to 1917, are still in oversea and in South 
American trade on lucrative charters, and so long as 
New England coal receipts by water are maintained 
in their present light volume there will be little 
inducement for their return. They were built to go any- 
where in the seven seas, and manifestly such ships are 
far more serviceable than in trade between Hampton 
Roads and Boston, the more so now that there is a sur- 
plus of the lake-built model. The day is not far dis- 


tant when 48 to 50 trips will again be considered a. 


normal yearly performance between 
Boston. © *: .: 

The Shipping Board is also operating a fleet of 
barges and tugs, although these cannot yet be said to 


Norfolk and 


’ earnings. 


be a factor in the market. Just what part of the coal’ 
traffic they will eventually settle into is for 1920 to 
work out. It is probable that high enough rates will 
be named for this transportation to preclude their 
competition on any very keen scale with older fleets: 
that are better balanced as between tugs and barges, 
and have a far lower initial cost on which to bas 
Sail tonnage almost disappeared from the trade. A 
few small coasters there were, faring back and forth 
from New York to Eastern Maine, but four to six- 
masters, such as used to carry the bulk of New Eng- 
land coal from Hampton Roads, aré either off-shore 
or have laid their bones in different quarters of the 
globe. Small “ports in Maine that ordinarily have 
relied for their coal upon schooners of 300 to 500 tons 
waited vainly through the fall for suitable craft to 
charter, but apparently the age of most of these 
boats is so great that sailors do not care to risk 








TOTAL GROSS TONS OF BITUMINOUS COAL RECEIVED AT BOSTON 


—Totals (Coastwise)-— 
1918 1919 





SRQGRIG soins 5 00 eric dene dane nance $251,433 
HOUUGRIG. <i ccc ev cceccechtan ene rine ce iaea 348,031 183,166 
WARIO 5 650. 0::6:5.010 wien 6 Ca9 PURE Meher ER 442,252 182,164 
DAMN 5 0n¢' o hie oa coisa ch an gk tide Sa 426,443 251,313 

GEES Fé hb vik Pale ath ic te dE OSes tLe ee 616,722 216,669 
TUNG is vin vues Obie 6 eae ohn dk geeitedd teal 63, 195,994 
SOs Ges, eh INR CS dahl Gabebets Canoes en 615,638 166,961 
TINE osa.sh sins: 0 okieionig hm sista ts kes 670,124 218,533 
Beem Sse8 Soe cr. obec es ee reas ee eaaS 541,528 219,825 
OQORGMER ic 56 vice ob n+ ardncrodhnae ach be on Ole clare 414,101 163,038 
NOURI cc vikccetocepecesteipaelumecraaceun 452,883 255,751 
DOCWUOINOR 6 i5.inco 00655650 he Seb RI <a 269,939 267,034 

Tete. oi sR Ea ee 5,525,967 2,571,881 


tIncludes one cargo, 5,860 tons, from Charleston, S.C. Includes 11,627 tons 
from Charleston, S. C. 





voyaging along the coast in winter. Almost every 
gale takes its toll from these craft whose names have 
been familiar to the trade for a generation. 

The use of the Cape Cod Canal by railroad-owned 
barge lines has been compulsory. The work of dredging 
has progressed gradually and proceedings are now pend- 
ing to determine how much the Government shall pay 
for the property. Its practical value to shipping is no 
less a matter of controversy than when it was first , 
projected, but it is certain now that the Government 
will own it and that more and more money will be 
poured in to make its service less questionable and of 
greater benefit to all shippers. habe 
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Testing of Coals for Byproduct Coking | 


and Gas Manufacture’ 


By HORACE C. PORTERt 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


OST of the bituminous and semi-bituminous 
Men of this country will coke, and all of them 
A 


yield, on carbonization, more or less marketable 


gas and byproducts... We need, however, a finer dis- 
tinction between various grades of coking coals and 
those of different degrees of byproduct and gas-mak- 
ing possibilities. There is required by the consumer or 
the coal producer a dependable test to show whether a 
certain coal or mixture of coals will make coke of good 
commercial value for blast-furnace, foundry, water- 
gas or domestic use, 


analysis and nature of the coal and its behavior in a car- 
bonizing test, it is possible to form a composite conclu- 
sion predicting with approximation the coal’s coke-mak- 
ing possibilities. The factors that will be found most 
helpful are five in number: (1) Origin and geologic his- 
tory; (2) proximate composition, particularly the 
amount of moisture retained by air-dried coal, 
amount of volatile matter and percentage of sulphur 
(an incidental impurity undesirable in coke or gas, 
but not affecting coking quality); (3) calorific (B.t.u.) 
value of volatile matter, 
calculated to a “pure” 





whether any difficulties in 





operation may arise from 
properties inherent in the 
coal; and whether gas and 
byproducts: may be ex- 
pected of good quality and 
in profitable quantity. 
For determining coke 
quality, the most depend- 
able test is an actual run 
in an oven, but for by- 


cially. 


retort. 





Most bituminous coals will coke, but the 
final product may be useless commer- 
Mr. Porter’s paper discusses va- 
rious ways and means of treating coal in 
the laboratory to determine its commer- 
cial applicability to the coke oven or gas 


‘coal, or so-called unit 
coal, basis; (4) amount 
of water of combination . 
and CO, obtained from 
coal in a carbonization 
test; (5) quality of coke 
obtained in a_ so-called 
“Dutch basket” test (in 
an oven) or in a labora- 
tory carbonization test 
under carefully chosen 














products a coal may be 





tested better and more 
accurately in the laboratory or in a miniature oven or 
retort. 

As .to what constitute the most desirable ‘widtitien 
in blast-furnace coke, ‘the furnace men themselves are 
not in complete agreement. Some desire a hard, well- 
burned “hot” coke, and others get better results from 
a “greener,” less hardened product that burns some- 


what more readily in the furnace. But certain qualities. - 


of cell structure and porosity are commonly agreed upon 
as desirable. Information as to what kind of coke 
a certain coal may be made to yield is valuable in 
advance, whatever may be the consumer’s ideas as to 
the particular kind most suitable to his needs. 

The question arises: Can we predict coking quality 
with any degree of satisfaction from a small-scale test? 
It used to be said that coals could not be tested satis- 
factorily on a laboratory scale either for the coke they 
would yield or the byproducts. On account of the mys- 
tery with which the coking quality of coal has been 
shrouded and the large determining influences that many 
believe are exerted by mass, pressure and the passage 
of carbonaceous volatile matter through the coking 
material, it has seemed difficult to reproduce in the 
laboratory the exact conditions of commercial practice. 
Great progress, however, has been made in recent years 
in elucidating the process of carbonization and many 
of the factors that make for the formation of high-grade 
coke and the recovery of the best quality and yield of 
byproducts are known. The matter of conditions is 
capable of careful analysis and it is possible to simulate 
closely in the laboratory the practical conditions of coke 
oven or gas retort. 

By giving due weight to each factor derived from the 


eel 


*Paper presented before the Chicago meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining nay owes g vnes 1919. 
fChemical engineer, 


emical Service Laboratories, Inc. 


conditions, having regard 
particularly to the rate of coking or of the progress of 
the plastic zone. 

Byproduct yields may be determined by a laboratory 
carbonization test but unless conditions are used that, 
by careful analysis, prove similar to those of com- 
mercial units, the results will require correction by 
arbitrary factors—a procedure that is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

To analyze, for purpose of comparison and duplica- 
tion, the conditions in the various commercial carbon- 
ization processes it is well first to tabulate the values 
of certain common dimensions on an equivalent basis. 
Since the velocity of gas passage is a basic factor in 
determining byproducts, we may reduce the other dimen- 
sions to a basis of equal gas flow, say 1,000 cu.ft. per 
hour, and note their relative values in the different 
processes. In Fig. 1 are shown the more common car- 
bonizing ovens, or retorts, compared as to relative size 
and shape, and in Table I are given calculated figures 
showing particularly the heated wall area, the average 
volume of charge traversed by gas, and the average free 
space above the charge, all on an equalized basis of gas 
flow—namely, 1,000 cu.ft. of gas per hour. 

We see that in these three factors the processes 
vary considerably and that relatively the results of 
actual practice are such as may be logically predicted 
from these variations. For example, from the vertical 
gas retort, tar is obtained in greater quantity, but 
thinner and of much lower free carbon content, than 
from a byproduct coke oven or old-type horizontal retort; 
much less naphthalene, anthracene and off-take pipe 
carbon are formed in the verticals as well as a greater 
production of ammonia. The horizontals, however, com- 
monly yield gas of higher candlepower. All of 
these results. are largely attributable to the relation- - 
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ship shown by factor D of Table I, the greater contact 
of volatile products with superheating space in the 
horizontal retort and coke oven, the former being 
nearly three times that of the vertical and the coke 
ovens nearly twice that of the vertical. The coke 
oven, on the other hand, as shown by A and C, has a 
considerably lower coking velocity than the gas retorts 
and a greater volume of carbonizing mass per unit flow 
of gas so that, principally because of these differences, 
it makes a stronger and better coke for metallurgical 
furnaces. By the same reasoning, if coke-oven tops are 


- kept cooler or’ somewhat restricted in volume of space 


for gas passage above the charge, the ammonia and light 
oil yields are increased and naphthalene and free carbon 
reduced. 

Careful studies of the carbonization process have 
been made by Oskar Simmersbach’ and others as per- 
taining to coke ovens and by O. B. Evans’ and others 
in vertical gas retorts. It is well established thereby 
that in the coking processes a plastic zone forms and 
progresses through the charge at a rate dependent on 
the temperature of the wall and the distance of the 
plastic zone from it. The plastic state is formed at 





TABLE I. DATA IN REGARD TO THE VARIOUS CARBONIZING 
PROCESSES 





7 


‘ ; Horizontal Gas 
Beehive Byprod- Vertical Retort 
Coke uctCoke Gas Old New 
Oven Oven Retort* Typet Typet 





Coal charge, tons............. 6.5 12 0.85 0.23 0.85 
Carbonizing period, hours..... 48 17 11 4 6 
Gas made per hour, thousand 

RN roo cia'c'n'n Hever ae! dry rea orwe 7.6 0.87 0.65 2.63 


A—Coking velocity, inches per 


GLEE Ads ced Nice-ds boa 50 0.53 0.68 B:) 1 
Velocity of travel of plastic zone ...... 0.82 hos amar Saceaies 
Heated wall area, square feet.. ...... 795 97.1 53.1: 130 
—Wall area per thousand cubic 

TOOU ROR DEE NOUP........... sescee 104.6 111.6 81.7 we 
Volume of charge, cubic feet... 290 472 35.5 9.4 34.5 
Depth of charge, feet......... y Se: 8.5 15.5 0.5 0.82 


C—Average cubic feet of charge 
per thousand cubic feet gas 


Open space above charge, cubic 

UES a eles 83.25 a2 10.3 10.4 
Open space, per thousand cubic 

ST ee 10.96 5.98 15.8 6.4 
Approximate temperature in free 

space, degrees centigrade.... ...... 950 800 1150 1050 
D—Approximate time of gas con- 

tact with free space, seconds. ...... 39 24.5 58 23 


*U. G. I. intermittent type, 18} ft. long, 12x22 in top, 18x30 in. bottom, filled 
within 3 ft. of top. 

tOld ‘‘stop end” type, 15x26 in. by 9 ft., charged to 6 in. depth. 

tModern “through” type, 15x26 in. by 20 ft., charged to 10 in. depth. 





about 350 deg. C. and solidifies at about 440 deg. C. 
The rate at which this plastic material is transformed 
to hardened coke probably has considerable influence 
on the quality of the coke. Furthermore, during the 
plastic stage, the coal gives up about 10 per cent of 
its gas, and this passes chiefly through the uncoked 
core of the charge, but of the remaining 90 per cent 
evolved from the solidified coke, a large proportion 
passes through the partly coked charge between the 
plastic zone and the wall, depositing carbon on the 
cell walls of the coke and undergoing material change 
itself in the chemical composition of its constituents. 


Further changes in the gas and byproducts occur in . 


passing through the heated open space above the charge, 
where such alteration is promoted by the slowing down 
of gas travel on entering the region of greater cross- 
section. The marked effect of these conditions on coke 
quality and byproduct yields cannot be doubted, and the 
necessity for having due regard in the design of a 
laboratory test apparatus, for the relative dimensions 


——— 


1Grundlagen der Kekschemie,” Berlin, J. Springer, 1914. 
*Proc. Amer. Gas. Inst. (1913). 
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of the commercial plantjas given in Table I, based on 
some such equivalent as unit flow of gas, ,is fully 
evident. 

Owing to the fact, for example, that a small circular 
cross-section, as of a laboratory tube, on being 
increased to the much larger section of a commercial 
retort, enlarges its area as the square of the diameter, 
the volume of coal through which a unit of gas flows 
per hour is much- larger in the commercial retort than 
in such a tube, with equal rates of coking: per linear 
inch. With a higher rate of coking, which is likely to 
prevail in the laboratory tube, this difference becomes 
even greater, and it is small wonder that coke quality 
cannot be judged from coking in a tube or in a platinum | 
crucible. Byproduct yields, as determined. in a small 
tube on a few grams of coal; require correction by 
abitrary factors but are of a certain limited value when 
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Horizontal Gas« 


carefully used by reference to a standard coal of known 
commercial performance. 

Such a test, in a 3-in. glass tube on 20 g. of coal, 
is in use in this country in the laboratories of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation and of the Koppers Co.» It 
originated in Germany, has been described by —— 
Schramm in 1913° and, with modifications, by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation (Chemists Committee) in a pamphlet 
entitled “Methods for the Commercial Sampling and 
Analysis of Coal, Coke and Byproducts,” in 1916.. It is 
claimed to be of value only when calibrated carefully 
against commercial results on the same coals and 
when the results are modified by application of suitable 
factors. 

Tests on a larger scale, carbonizing about 1 lb. of coal - 
in an iron retort, are used by the Semet-Solvayy Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., the Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, 
Penn., the Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind., and by the. 


Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung (1918) 56, 889. 
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U. S. Bureau of Mines. The results in such tests, 
particularly on ammonia yields, aré found by the Semet- 
Solvay Co. to be a valuable check on plant-operating 
_ efficiencies. The other companies named also use this 
test as a valuable aid in estimating yields of gas and 
other byproducts from new or unknown coals. The 
conditions in such a test, compared to those of the 
smaller test, are more easily adapted to approximating 
those of commercial processes, so that a better indica- 
tion may be obtained of coking quality and the quality 
of the byproducts, 

Any catalytic action that may be exerted by the 
iron of the retort in decomposing ammonia or the other 
byproducts is considered by the above-named users to 
be too small'to play a role of any practical importance. 
In Fig. 2,.reproduced from a paper by Dr. L. C. Jones’, 
chief chemist of the Semet-Solvay Co., by courtesy of 
the author, are shown the results of tests by the Semet- 
Solvay Co. on a good coking coal at different tem- 
peratures. The important influence of the maximum 
temperature of the retort on byproduct yields is readily 
to be seen. 

One of the largest factors influencing byproduct yields 
is the relative size and temperature of the free space 
above the coal. This factor is controlled in the labora- 
tory test by the use of a solid plug of suitable size fitting 
into the open space of the retort and slotted or other- 
’ wise shaped so as to permit flow of gas at the required 
rate. 

To judge the quality of coke to be obtained from a 
coal, the laboratory test alone, for reasons explained 
in the foregoing, is not adequate. The mast satis- 
factory test for this purpose is a full-scale oven trial. 
Proper weighing, however, of the five factors enume- 
rated gives a good indication of the coking possibilities 
of any coal. 

The geologic conditions under which the coal de- 
posit lies are indicative, more or less, of its coking 












































































































































quality. In general, the older coals, the more remote 
from the peats and lignites, are likely to show the better 
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FIG. 2. RESULTS OF TESTS ON A GOOD COKING COAL AT 
DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


coking characteristics. Geologic age, under conditions 
such as to have effected deoxidation (reducing the per- 
centage of oxygen in the coal substance), in general 
seems to parallel coking quality, until the semi-anthra- 
cites are reached. — 

From the proximate analysis, valuable information 
is obtained. The amount.of water in the coal, after air 
drying, is a perfectly reliable indication of its degree 
of deoxidation and of its probable tendency to coke. A 
percentage larger than 5 ordinarily indicates that the 





“Coal and Its Byproducts,” Jnl. Frank. Inst. (1914) 177, 531. 
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coal substance has not been altered sufficiently by de- 
oxidation to make a high-grade coke. The percentage 
of sulphur and ash are important as showing objection- 
able impurities that will remain after carbonization, 
The volatile matter in a good coking coal is ordinarily 
not less than 15 per cent nor more than 38 per cent on 
the dry basis. 

As has been suggested by S. W. Parr’ and by L. €. 
Jones® the “cokability” of a coal is strongly indicated 
by the relative calorific value of its volatile matter, 
Many coals that appear to be rich in volatile matters, 
as far as quantity is concerned, yield relatively large 
amounts of CO, and water in their volatile products, 
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FIG. 3. CALORIFIC VALUES OF VOLATILE MATTER FOR 


TYPICAL COALS ON THE “PURE COAL” BASIS 


which have no heating value and denote a low order of 
““cokability.” The calorific value of the volatile matter 
is computed from the calorific value of the coal itself 
and the percentage of fixed carbon (which has known 
calorific value) both being on the basis of “pure” coal— 
free of moisture, sulphur and corrected ash. Fig. 3 
is reproduced from Dr. Jones’ paper’ and shows a com- 
parison of the calorific values of the volatile matter for 
a number of typical coals. The author says, “By de- 
ducting the calorific value due to fixed carbon from. the 
total calorific value and dividing by the percentage of 
volatile matter, all on the pure coal basis, we get a 
series of coals of increasing cementing or coking. ten- 
dencies. ... This variation in calorific value has been 
found to represent results in actual coking practice.” 

The percentage of oxygen in a coal, or the ratio of 
oxygen to hydrogen, has been proposed as an index of 
its coking quality, but this factor adds little to that 
discussed in the preceding paragraph, since the calor- 
ific value of the volatile matter varies approximately 
in inverse ratio to the percentage of oxygen in the dry 
coal. 

From a laboratory carbonizing test, if made on a 
sufficiently large scale, we have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the quality of coke made and obtain an indica- 
tion of the commercial possibilities. But in addition, 
this test shows the production of CO, CO, and water of 
constitution by the carbonization of the coal; and when 
these products exceed a certain amount, the coal may 
ordinarily be set down as unsuited for production of 
good commercial coke, unless, in other ways, it shows 
very favorable indications. The total heat units contained 





SBulletin 20, Illinois State frettentont Survey (1915). 
‘Jnl, Frank. Inst. (1914) 177,. 511. 
7Op. cit., 529. 
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in the gas per pound of coal, coupled with the yield of 
tar and light oils in proportion to the percentage of 
volatile matter, give valuable indications also of the 
suitability of the coal for coking purposes. 


A “Dutch basket” test, in which a small quantity— 


say 10 to 50 Ib. of the coal to be tested—is placed in 
a wire basket, or in a wooden box or keg, and lowered 
into the charge of a coke oven or retort, gives a valu- 
able indication of the quality of coke to be expected, 
although the results are influenced by the passage of 


volatile products from the surrounding coal in the main | 


charge. ° ° . . . ° 
Summarizing the main points in the foregoing dis- 


cussion, it is evident from a careful analysis of the 
conditions and dimensions pertaining to the commercial 
carbonizing processes, that the rate of coking, the re- 
lative volume of charge per unit of gas flow, and the 
relative amount and temperature of the space above the 
charge per unit of gas flow vary in large degree and 
that these variations influence materially both coke 
quality and byproducts. The nature of the coal, of 
course, is also a large factor in the results obtained. 
It is possible, by a careful control of conditions, to 
judge both coking quality and byproduct yields by a 


‘laboratory carbonizing test, giving weight in this judg- 


ment to the proximate analysis of the coal, the nature 
of its volatile matter, and its geologic history. Such 
a test should be made comparative by choosing a stand- 
ard coal having a known commercial performance. 

With a view to the control of conditions in accord- 
ance with these principles and obtaining thereby con- 
cordant test results representing as nearly as prac- 
ticable those of commercial practice, the Chemical 
Service Laboratories, Inc., are carrying out a series of 
careful experiments in an apparatus carbonizing about 
4or 5 lb. of coal. It has been impracticable, on account 
of the short time available for preparation, to include 
in this preliminary publication a report of experimental 
results thus obtained. 





The Coal Situation in France 

American Ambassador Hugh C. Wallace, of France, 
states that some improvement is manifested in the 
coal situation, at least so far as public services are 
concerned. Two of the largest electric power plants, 
which were recently forced to curtail the supply of 
electricity to their consumers, have now received mod- 
erate stocks of coal. The situation with respect to 
stocks for private consumption remains the same—there 
are no stocks on hand. The small amounts of coal 
distributed to restaurants cost as high as 300 francs 
a ton.* Special train services have been established 
to transport coal from certain of the French ports, 
notably Dieppe. Reports from the ports indicate regu- 
lar arrivals of coal. It is stated that 350,000 tons of 
coal per month are being received from Belgium. 

M. Loucheur, Minister of Industrial Reconstruction, 
at a meeting in Lille declared that there was not 
enough coal produced to meet the demands. He points 
out that France consumed 60,000,000 tons per year, and 
produces only 15,000,000. Germany, when the treaty 
is in application, will furnish 20,000,000 tons per year. 
England, which exported 80,000,000 tons, now exports 
only 25,000,000 tons. 

SE cea ee 


e- 
preciated so in value that 300 francs represents considerably less 
purchasing power. 
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There Are Fire Bricks and Fire Bricks 


LIM and myself had just finished building a brick 

stopping over on the 3rd, East. We had gathered up 
our tools and were sitting in a room neck waiting for 
the driver when along came Gibbs, the mine inspector. 
He was a fine sort of chap, a man who was as fond of 
his “chewin terbaccer” as he was of his “likker.” And 
when it came to telling stories, say, he was right there 
forty different ways. 

“Howdy, boys,” he greeted us. 

After transferring his cud of “spit quick” to his east 
cheekpouch so that the drainage would not be impaired 
when he got into action, he began: 

“TI notice that you fellows have used fire brick in that 
stopping you have just built. It’ll answer the purpose 
all right, but common red brick is better and cheaper. 
Every time I see fire brick though,” he remarked with a 
smile, “it puts me in mind of an incident that happened 
to me once upon a time. 

“I had been in charge of a big operation about a 
month. Everything was modern, but complicated and 
in poor condition and I had been working hard on the 
job as the tonnage had dropped away down. I was get- 
ting results, too, and was extremely anxious to make 
good. 

“Well, one Sunday I had been in the mine all day with 
some men building an overcast. We had worked like the 
Dickens in order to complete the job so that the ventila- 
tion would be in good shape for the next day. After I 
came home and had eaten supper I was taking a cat nap 
by the grate when the telephone rang and the night 
engineer informed me that No. 2 stoker chain had 
broken. 

“I got a repairman and went to the boiler house. We 
got the stoker in good shape, but the furnace lining on 
one side needed repairs. It was too late then to find a 
brick mason, so Tony the night fireman, said that he 
would ‘putta ina de brick an’ maka de nica job.’ The 
repairmen said he would finish Tony’s shift, so I gave 
final instructions and went home. 

“At 3 a.m. the telephone called me out of bed. I was 
informed that there was something wrong with No. 2 
furnace and that the fire had been pulled. Well, down I 
went again. I put on a suit of overalls, picked up a 
hammer and went into the furnace. Tony had made a 
neat job out of the wall, but instead of using fire brick 
he had used the blocks he found in a couple of barrels 
of boiler compound. . This compound was in blocks about 
the size and color of fire brick. All hands dug in and at 
7 o’clock the coal started going over the screens.” 

_ “Yep,” says Slim, “an’ I'll bet that poor Wop got a 
goin’ over too.” 

“Honest, boys, I never said a word to him,” Gibbs 
answered. “It was mightily discouraging for me right at 
the time and I was afraid my mental equilibrium was 
going to get an awful bump. It was a bonehead stunt 
that Tony pulled off, but even superintendents have a 
humorous streak in them. 

“Well, after we got through I went over to the fan 
house and had a good laugh all to myself, for after all, 
optimism pays exceptionally large dividends.” 
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Exit the “Butty System” 
in England 


By M. MEREDITH 
Liverpool, England 

In the recent ballot for the presidency of the Miners’ 
Association, Robert Smillie retained his position by a 
majority of three to one. While Mr. Smillie failed to 
bring the bulk of the miners into the Stockholm camp, 
yet as a miners’ leader he has done great service. In 
the early stages of the war, Parliament fixed the in- 
creased charge for coal at the mine mouth at 4s. 6d. per 
ton. Before many ‘weeks had passed the South Wales 
owners appealed for an additional 2s. 6d. The miners’ 
president stated that, if the owners did that, they must 
expect the miners to follow their example, and that 
he much preferred both parties to stop as they were. 
That advice was ignored. 

Coal scarcity has not ended during the war. London 
and other districts more or less remote from the coal 
fields will view with alarm the present unrest among 
the miners. One may readily imagine a feeling of 
bitter resentment in the mind of the average consumer. 
During the period of war, a section of the press was not 
slow to dub the miner as a “shirker,” as being “un- 
vatriotic” or even as a “profiteer.” 

Let us for a moment examine the miners’ position. 
Nearly every miner before the war was paid on piece 
rates. With many trades this was not so, hence their 
ability to increase their output; while the miner, even 
during the war, could not beat his own record, but in 
many cases actually fell short, owing to food conditions. 
This fact has been overlooked. 


MINER IN WORSE STRAITS THAN EVER 


True, he has received 80 per cent. increase in wages; 
on the other hand, the cost of living has increased by 
something like 120 per cent. Actually he is in a worse 
position; the same applies to other trades. 

The Midland coal field at the present time is going 
through a mild’ form of revolution. It is a principle, 
rather than wages, that is at stake. Two or three coun- 
tries are witnessing the death throes of what is known 
as the “butty system.” The butty system is a form of 
contract whereby two, three or four men, for a fixed 
price per ton, agree to mine the coal on a certain length 
of face or seam, with from 5 to 20 men to whom they 
pay the prevailing day rate, be the aggregate earnings 
large or small. It will be seen that the day men are 
in the majority. 

The. bed rock principle of the butty system is based 
on the idea that the most efficient men become con- 
tractors, who know when, how and where to place the 
other men with a view to best results. Moreover, they 
are supposed to be acquainted with the dangers of fall- 
ing roof, the actual winning of the coal, gas accumula- 
tion. and many things of which the ordinary person is 
"nmable to judge. It would be folly to say that the 
system is altogether bad. 

In the older mines the number of men employed on 
each contract or “stall,” is small—generally from two 
to five—but with the more modern collieries, improved 
equipment and more efficient haulage facilities, the 
stalls or contracts are able to employ a greater number 
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of men. Thus it follows that the chances of an efficient 
workman becoming a contractor are correspondingly 
reduced. Consequently, the butty’s earnings have in. 
creased out of proportion to those of the day-wage 
miner. 

So acute has the position become, that the bitterness 
and prejudices of a caste system have made its aboli- 
tion not only desirable, but a necessity. From the view- 
point of individual efficiency the result is alarming, for 
with the prospect of the average miner becoming qa 
butty being more remote, incentive and aspiration are 
reduced to a minimum, until the man himself has become 
a mere machine. This state of things is not good for 
the man, his employer or the community. Physically 
some men are more able than others, while some, at a 
glance, can weigh the needs of the moment. Uniformity 
of ability being impossible, it is equally untenable that: 
the expert shall exploit his fellow trade-unionist and 
revert to a mild form of slavery. 

Meetings are being held in all parts of the counties 
affected. So enthusiastic and determined have the day- 
men—that is, the majority—become, that the owners 
themselves are in agreement with their demands. It 
follows that there should be little difficulty of settle- 
ment on the understanding that every qualified miner 
shall share in the fruits of his labor. 

The war has left deep impressions on the minds of 
working men and women. The fact that the war has 
been fought mainly on a moral issue has awakened the ~ 
consciousness of evil existing in the conditions under 
which they labor. In their agitation for equity and 
justice, the men are fully alive to the fact that coal is 
badly needed, but for one to listen to their impassioned, 
if simply expressed, speeches, and then to charge them 
with exploitation would be folly. 

The only bar is in the butty himself. In all fairness. 
it may be added, some of these are conscious that their 
own position is indefensible, while the rest, being hu- 
man, do not take calmly a reduction in their incomes, 
There are also vague hints that some insidious form of 
corruption has been used by some contractors, to enable 
them to obtain advantage over their fellows. Trade 
union leaders are not slow to realize that any form of 
favoritism is detrimental to industrial peace and even. 
their own prestige. Hence their desire to remove the 
cause of contention. 





Saving Coal 


The two ways by which coal in greatest volume can 
be saved are the discovery of the method by which 
more power can be taken from the ton and the dis- 
covery of what kind of coal is best fitted for any 
particular use. 

It has been everyone’s business to save coal, and 
lately the railroads have experimented with some 
success. They get perhaps 10 per cent of the heat 
energy from a ton shoveled beneath the locomotive 
boiler, 10 per cent of the total in the ton. They use- 
one-quarter of all the coal mined. Next to labor this is 
the greatest expense which our railroads have. This 
shows how great the problem is to them. Some have. 
adopted a system of paying a bonus for the greatest - 
distance made on a given quantity of given coal. But. 
this laudable effort has not met with the codperation 
that would be expected from the firemen. 
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FIG. 1. A MIDWINTER SCENE AT THE BUD MINE SHOWING TIPPLE, RETARDING CONVEYOR AND HEAD-HOUSE 


The Bud and Dorothy Mines of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 


By W. L. ROBINSON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE accompanying panoramic view shows the 

town of Robbin, Ohio. This has been constructed 

by the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. midway 
between its two openings known respectively as its Bud 
and Dorothy mines. At the present time the Dorothy 
mine is in a state of development and construction is by 
no means complete. The Bud mine, however, is doing 
business in a modern and up-to-date manner as is indu- 
bitably attested by the balance of the photographs 
accompanying this article. 

Fig. 1 is a general outside view of the Bud mine, 
showing the-railroad tipple where the coal is screened 
and prepared for market, as well as the head-house 
where it is dumped, weighed, and fed to a retarding 
conveyor leading down the hill to the tipple. 

Figs. 8 and.5 show views of the cable and button 
retarding conveyor leading down the hill. This con- 
veyor is so arranged that the lower strand is the work- 





ing member, carrying the coal in a trough down the 
side of the hill, while the upper strand returns in a 
somewhat similar trough above the lower. In one of 
the views the empty strand may be plainly seen return- 
ing on the upper track. 

Fig. 4 shows the interior of the head-house looking 
out over the trestle which leads to the mouth of the 
mine, Coal is delivered to this point by a large electric 
locomotive, which in the picture is shown as just having 
uncoupled from a trip. After being detached from this 
locomotive, the trip is pulled into the tipple by a Jeffrey 
trip feeder which may be plainly seen in the illustra- 
tion, and passed from thence to a Phillips crossover 
dump. : . 

The empty cars are retarded by a Heyl & Patterson 
wheel brake and the empty trip is made up into trips 
again by a Jeffrey trip maker. 

Two men handle all of the coal onto and over the Phil- 








FIG. 2. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE TOWN OF ROBBIN, OHIO, SHOWING NATURE OF COUNTRYSIDE 
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FIG. 3. VIEW OF THE RETARDING CONVEYOR 





FIG. 4. SCENE INSIDE THE HBAD-HOUSE 








FIG. 5. RETURNING STRAND OF THE CONVEYOR 
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lips crossover dump while a boy couples the empties 
and lubricates the cars on the empty track. This is al] 
of the labor required in the head-house. 

It is the intention of the owners to make the Dorothy 
mine complete in every particular. The company has 
purchased a Heyl & Patterson steel tipple with a com. 
plete screening equipment, including a rotary dump 
that will handle eight cars per minute with a minimum 
amount of labor involved. As stated before, construc. 
tion at this plant is by no means completed, but it 
is expected that the plant will be put into operation 
about April 1 next, and it is hoped that shortly there 
after Coal Age will be able to print a much more com- 
plete description of this installation. 





Alberta in 1919 


By J. A. RICHARDS © 
Inspector of Mines, Edmonton, Alta. 


OMPLETE returns showing the production of 

> coal during 1919 are not yet available. However, 

Afrom Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1919, inclusive, the 
output was: 


NN U5. loon adesb and igubcasonmaia oaks 2,122,759 short tons 
SR Pa are ee 2,043,962 short tons 
RMN Ss 5 rei o'6 0c: a le:clerep ec sielelaieeieie' 74,859 short tons 
EE ooo tie. cieth ois sig Sorel elare e eiale cies 4,241,580 short tons 


The estimated production for the month of December 
is 800,000 tons, so that the total output for the year 
1919 will be approximately 5,000,000 tons. 

The following table gives particulars showing the 
outputs for the last ten years. 

OUTPUT IN SHORT TONS—ALBERTA 


1980 4-0-0 0-9-0: 00-60 08 3,030,757 ye a ee 3,434,891 

BM CRIES caches Sscbied 1,694,564 ht a ee, Le 4,648,604 

, eee 3,446,349 ONO oi2S +: ara the: isto ¥ 414 

Se ane 4,306,346 pik ee 

oh rr 3,621,739 Se Wisc: s-ouneie.0%s  afeca'te 5,000,000 

*Estimated. : 

The total output for the year 1918 was as follows: 
NNN 4 ilciel'6ia 5h s sialic lero Saco 06Ke ean 3,035,061 short tons 
IIE, vg 'o' 65610 10:10-675)'0st0.16'6 e1 bce) ore. * 2,982,334 short tons 
OO ree Oe on 131,225 short tons 

MR ia sere Seloie wep Oleer eb eie wracicle 6,148,620 short tons 


During the last three months of the year, however, 
the production has been the largest on record in the 
province. The greatest increase toook place in the 
domestic coal fields where during the month of November 
454,217 tons of coal were produced. 

There was no coke produced during the year. The 
production of briquettes up to Nov. 30 was 63,033 tons, 
the estimate for the year being about 70,000 tons. This 
is a reduction of 30,000 tons from the production during 
1918. At the end of November there were 11,565 men 
employed in the mines. There were 46 new mines 
opened during the year and 28 abandoned, the number 
at present in operation being 291. 

Twenty-one fatal accidents occurred during the year, 
being the same number as occurred during the year 
1918. There were 109 non-fatal accidents during 1919, 


"| as compared with 137 during the year 1918. 


There are nine mine rescue stations in operation in 
the province, three of these being installed in railway 
cars. Two hundred and seventy six men have been 
trained in mine rescue work during the year at the 
several stations and cars, and 180 in first aid. 

The use of the Edison electric cap lamp in the bitu- 
minous mines has considerably increased. There has 
also been an increase in the use of electric coal cutting 
machines in the mines in the domestic coal fields. 
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Alabama’s Coal and Coke Output 



































































































































































































































































































































By C. E. Bowron 
Chief Engineer, Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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CHART SHOWS AVERAGE ANNUAL OUTPUTS AND INCREASES FOR 7-YEAR DECADES 





South Dakota Is Making Plans ito 
Mine Its Own Coal 


By O. ELLERMAN 
State Mine Inspector, Lead, S. D. 


South Dakota has made provisions for engaging in 
the coal-mining industry. The legislature enacted laws 
with this in view, after the amendment to the state 
constitution, providing therefor had been passed at the 
last election. The operations under the new act are 
in charge of a coal cornmission, consisting of three 
members, of which the Governor is the chairman. The 
remaining two members are appointed. This commis- 
sion is given full power to acquire, by purchase, real 
property in this or adjacent states; to.employ engineers 
and geologists to make investigations; and to provide 
and supply equipment as may be requisite and necessary 
for opening, development and operation of coal mines. 

Under the direction of the commission, areas in 
Dewey and in the northern part of Perkins counties, 
were tested during the past year. Should these investi- 
gations show sufficient deposits of coal it is probable 
that the state will operate the mines on a large scale, 
using steam shovels for both stripping and mining. 

Lands near the railroad have been examined and, if 
favorable, the state will start operation early in 1920. 


Fusibility of the Coal Ash from 


Eastern Coals—II* 


By W. A. SELVIG, O. C. BROWN AND A. C. FIELDNER 
Fuels Chemical Laboratory, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

In the issue of Jan. 22 appeared tables showing the 
fusing temperatures of the ash of coal in certain sec- 
tions of the great Eastern coal, province, the sections 
chosen being parts of Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky. 
The coals whose fusibility temperatures are recorded 
in the pages that follow are found in Maryland, Tennes- 
see and Alabama. Up-to-date coal operators who are 
fortunate enough to have high fusibility temperatures 
for their coal quote these figures as regularly as they 
do those of the thermal capacity of the fuel. A coal 
with an ash that fuses too readily is one to be avoided 
and in consequence every operator is interested in know- 
ing whether he has a coal of that variety, and, what is 
more important, purchasing agents are getting quite 
keen on securing coal of high fusibility temperature. 
The Maryland coals owe their high market value quite 
largely to the high temperature with which their ashes 
fuse. Fusibility tables previously published in these 
columns were sought from “Coal Age” so numerously 
that they could not be supplied, 


*Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES CF COAL ASH TROM EASTEKN COALS 
— 7 a 
Number bs Average Analysis 
of Softening Temperature, of Dry Cog ; 
ae Deg. F. Percentage of 
rom : ee 
Locality, Bed, Ete. Mine Lowest | Highest |] Average} Ash Sulphur 
ee inclined ams 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MARYLAND 
Bakerstown Bed 
County’ Town Mine ~_ st ab 
i Sees ME la ace cote steele deweces nn A OF CCL Ee ! iimep teas ili 22 
aleeuey he catty bat bcs 6 0 ESS etree eee CNINMINS hoy ccacccoawlen nee cew ts 1 2390 10.73 2.15 
Moos keine ee des cs Fe es cok iv & Bek onnes DRDUNOE NON Bo cos icdeccne sev eves I +3010 9.12 0.62 
CS SA ees NS Se as cei ewlc ee widens 6% e's cE a ae eee eee 1 2620 tE.22 1.99 
OES Ce ere es Gampon’s Station... .........5..... Washington No. 5................ 1 2660 10.08 1.47 
I SN yi cole loig'G 0/0 0 Vi6s 0:04 0 4s 1b ewle sa nace here eeedsdeesececeaes 5 +2560 10. 26 1.70 
Bluebaugh Bed onan — 
IS IS ee NS eT ee ee i] ‘ ae , 2.58 
> oA tel a eae eae iat ata Batik Mooi. 02 il od fit 143010 | 1335 | 0°8g 
: SR Goh Give sis otdu.sie.0 NS in i ciik caret 4 hn x Montell rece call Ghisnnicsis “aoe 1 er .... |+3010 15.01 1.46 
es ii ure: whi lajevelésd'e ied 068 0:08 6.600 cee esate oe SUecbecesee 3 } +2770 12.99 1.63 
Brush Creek Bed 
RENT 3 5b ea a INNS a Ac eee cls alvin os RB orisciactcaessancveeeskccwanns 1 2470 9.61 1.26 
Clarion (Parker) Bed 
(EES a Ee OPER tay: | || RR A aaa a Parker. 1 2370 5.10 1.17 
NS CR ea a ee POMNAIN Station «o.oo cece Miller and Gree No. 1. 1 2190 14.12 3.67 
ny wer ents bea Cyemrncie CP NIOOTD TIO. ooo ho ec ee cece cence dsc ecdadsceveveveteveenes 2 2280 9.61 2.42 
Franklin Bed 
ENE Se) en ee George’s Creek Test Opening...... 1 2410 8.48 1.36 
Gallitzen Bed site “— 
tee etek rec g COMME SS Solo eveblsG serves vecceee BNO x. 5 0.50 cccenegeete os sie i be 1 naa 4.91 
EE | ae ee ar EE ies as 6 ae asdeeie bia domed ods I w490 ction 2150 10.39 2.57 
NE OE renee eS eae oe 1 te sles 2130 10.93 2.51 
I sat Ng's iu wisi ale ods oo 'sep vide hs oe voces oe vedas esipecnnse ceeds 3 2140 12.15 3.33 
Grantsville 3ed 
0 re rr ERE SS ee BRIAR. 21.8: go. s,s x atrele are owes Suatee 1 2490 | &. 23 1.22 
Little Pittsburgh Bed 
OED so sa5 ocicssoncehs- ele Fe a ee Swanton... . 1 +3010 7.95 1.18 
Lower ee tt Bed 
AMOGORE. . occccccvvccccces > Mount Savage. .....:. ... Henry Mullaney’s................ 1 tebe 2150 20.51 4.11 
Lower Kittanning Bed 
Allegany... EES ee Peery eee SR ey eee 1 reer Bin 2620 11.05 1.55 
Allegany. et te eae NI So ot, ah clic e 5:4 hears 5 2150 2580 2410 11.81 2.72 
Allegany Montell...... j .. Montell Tunnell (Merten’s) .. Ks 1 stone Sts 2640 8.58 1.40 
Allegany Westernport. . .. Tacoma 1 2410 10.16 1.61 
Garrett Barnum....... .. Monroe No. 1. 1 2560 10.09 1.64 
Garrett Blain Station... .. Hami 1 2200 10.17 |, 2.51 
. Garrett...... nosis ia wate 9 whe’ onan’ Bloomington SS i ee 1 2490 12.68 2.12 
Garrett: -....: EC aE niet sits cise 6 oe caate ski SE eae 1 on Lan a 2510 9.61 2.06 
| RR re oe re Cth ec Satya tek aineri cb wots’ Guthrie GS dae wt ed castode ld pre wens 1 wkd Tas of 2560. 11.02 2° 
ER EP rear RAT ire os pct e800 OC END Bs ss oat wriveiste verte s ee eneg 6 2280 2680 2540 11.78 2.62 
Ls Nye Sis o's 4 a'p-010 o 2: WUORIIEVENNO 6.505 6c 0 ce on Veeavtees McCullloh «5-5 ree oe oe ee 1 foam rg ite 2190 11.84 4.11 
SIRS Liss gx o's a.n'o, 0 50-4, 6'0:6's BRS SS shld tes «acd! 65'%'e) wa aiste Co ee a 1 2530 9.35 1.84 
LE CaO Sep BE re a Ajax Hocking No. ! ee 1 2260 13.74 2.34 
| RE OR a et peer eee eae J ESS Pe Ae 2 Se ee ee 1 2510 8.01 1.49 
NG Ried tics, cas-oc:'0 (nr wists cc MAEM so 3 See's binds och 6 00 00 a I rae: 1 2190 11.26 3.85 
Average of mines in Lower Mittauning Bed...) 2... 55. ccc ccc ccc c esc esenscvccvecees 24 2440 10.76 26 
: Mercer (Mount Savage) Bed 

ID oO cise s ovat c aio 5 RS PS ora wisi ig o'es0 5.0. rev 40 0 0,00 3 Ellerslie Clay. .............0.00.. 1 2450 18.13 3.89 
MEO AS Sc cits. aces oe - MOOUNE Bavage.......4.....0....5% Union Mining No..6............0% 1 +3010 16.15 1.32 
ala oie i ws cc's) IN, 45 chy bios oon 9p 9 Ube wo vey b's SS ere ee ee 1 2410 20.13 4.62 
Average of mines in Mercer (Mount Savage) Bed..................-00cceaceeceeus A, Ae Lc 3 +2620 | 18.1% 3.2 

Pittsburgh (Big Bed) Bed “ 
OEE ONT AS DMNEIIIEG.. 603 or, 5.00 cod Gaia dbo Consolidation No. 12............. 1 Pe ah ae 3010 7.50 1.04 
ES «4 cuidate 's dake o's ONENESS eee aero Consolidation No. 3.............. 1 eas HET 3010 7.54 1.07 

SNES <'chs:d-0 vine’ aids ssw RUNNY 5s Sicse nes tis tp e's Union No i eae 1 Soe boat 2600 8.02 1.41 

A. |. SS rae OS A Seana Consolidation No.7.............. 1 2960 7.24 0.98 
Ses a Kaas y's FENER Y's S's.0's's op ioivp cps view ee ces. Consolidation No. 8 (Tipple sam- 

- : MN ee Sete Oat bs. ebte <b les vin 6 +3010 |+3010 |+3010 7.34 0.82 
SOE LOS TTT RR a8 Oo pg Wkive'v cic 5 5 90% <ba0-« Cietduton | Sell ae 10 2710 |+3010 |+2980 8. 36 0.87 
TT SD SD Se ee ee 20 +2930 7.67 1.03 

, Quakertown Bed 
OS ESIFRER SES TIES OS gee CR ei aie SUMMON GORDIE S25. 45 dc00 dir ood ao < 1 +3010 17.03 2.92 

Split-six Bed 
Allegany and Garrett....... _Gannon’s Station................. Wremmmigton NOs € oy 6. 0 ssi6.5 5206 5c 1 A bea), as 2220 12:42 °F 2.55 
Upper Freeport Bed 
EIN. ct bose. is v oko uy ARCOM DNONG GOD .s.0...00000005- Geange’ s Creek 46: - 1 2760 9.95 1.46 

PAs wisn. 'c's y o-v.0'0 4 a oir Saidg 5 0'd-4 5.83 0-0 0.30 3 Nethki Sts Week e thG 1 2660 10.30 1:56 

a CLs op 0) 6 Spt Nei vcs bed oebcdecceceveceves Peotone | E Sapcopicraupeg gage 1 2200 7.88 1.83 
EEE on cus sedniv'ee’ USS Uso v5. 605s 6 «ou WMEINO oF 5 20g 5 Aeaserds oven ces 1 2710 16.82 1.42 
Garrett ; MES Sch Gh uiecks bv Ge cscs ecer ec ee ene oe 1 2170 8.63 3.93 
ene ann Sunmnnnen CPOIOO STUISOTE FOG... 2. ces eae eve rele ccveccccucceveevctecccevccees 5 2500 10.72 2.03 

3 ; Upper Kittanning Red 
aS Ste ee wie ccs o's es NS FOREGO iy EA AOE PIE 1 3010 10.27 1.04 
Rs Niigata rats MEMMEMMOM se. c a'e coe sc.c's oon aso vie SRIGNONINOn 5052s. ag hee with. o 1 +3010 8.72 0.68 
SS, sa ee 2 +3010 “9, 50 0. 86 
oo —— — ——"" 
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. ' TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM EASTERN COALS 
—— 
sig Number Average Analysis 
of : of Softening Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
be gg Deg. F. Percentage of ’ 
—_ i rom 
Phur Locality, Bed, Ete. Mine | Lowest | Highest|Average}| Ash | Sulphur 
tS iy I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MARYLAND—Continued 
Upper Sewickley (Tyson) Bed 
County Town Mine 
.27 Allegany......--+sseeeeee- Sey ECE aoe REE oe rere Ho Washington No. 2............06. 1 3010 5.78 0.91 
AS Allegany......+sseeseeeees MRQOUMUN ES osiveicl tvs a dewveugs eae Consolidation No. 9............6- 1 ry pe retin 2800 8.43 1.03 
62 Allegany... ....ssseeeeeees ONG ON TUM Ae 56 oc ge ose Lect cans George’s Creek No. 3.......cc0000 1 et il 2760 5.25 1.07 
99 Allegany... .....eeeseeeeee Lonaconing RS ees eels > PEN Ea te. aa ee 08s Seng ees 4 2580 |+3010 }+2730 8.30 1.39 
47 Allegany....s.sseeeeereees DEGUNG BAVARO 5 o.. vocisitey ceusc + y+ > OMEINGL Dts bite Who mee beeers 1 ab a ---- |+3010 6.16 1.08 
te Garrett......cccccccccecs TQOUROUMIUE SD. Sis « Brae cug cid weiess WROOMNB yc oy Sas: cBreeticecs secs ons 1 2750 5.95 1.18 
| ayerans of mines in' Upper Sewickley (Tyson) Bed. ....225 oie oticdscsisdaseedecastwescddecceesess “9 +2840 6.65 1.09 
58 ’ Waynesburg Bed 
84 Allegany....cccccccccecces LOMACOMING...6.....00-eeeececeee BUN o ccvvecszetorecveheral 1 2410 13.75 2.58 
46 TENNESSEE 
6 me Angel Bed 
MNES caacseicnseevee SMM: ac condi cwoarddcauaancens PUG os wen sucsdreuveclcauensy ces 1 2160 5.80 1.94 
Bi ‘ Battle Creek Bed 
a ccna ee ecniee 6 40 BN ss, 3 aJemads nesccsiakatanc ony eos Battle Creek No.3... ....ccccccces 1 ess EPA 2620 8.77 1.09 
MMI Wiaiied cota cpecievee so? CER . veo csatverds vase teenes -- , Battle Creek Nos 404055563 coc e'e 0 0: 2 2400 2410 2410 10.59 1.94 
p eaec:ot minve in, Battle Crock Bad, << \ccssvss'sudecsgestos cece dad dete cosas pote eva waoaeeuene aes "3 2520 9.68 1.52 
bes: Z hi Billygoat Bed 
42 MITER da a5 <cioc0/s:6. 84 66.6650). OBOE 3. cin oatiinay carve cBine orcas Yellow Creek No. 3.. i 1 2600 3.26 1.12 
Campbell | Elk Vall ae ee El 
ampbell.. enuewe eee y MIO scabs naw esice eee rue aoe ERA ee ene a OMA er 1 pads 2000 2.69 3 
36 MME 5 a0. o0i5:0¢ 6 cis cele coe ME WAREMMUNORI D'S cigs ele eee acca ted NGO 5 5s onldodiins bcc eases 2 2050 2080 2060 2.39 1 ‘ 03 
Campbell ae 1 Naa ; ee agg Branch.. ia ‘ 1950 2130 fio a: .04 
m ; ON Ne edt ; ; 
3 Campbell. Jellico..... Blue Gem..... 3 1990 2140 2090 2.14 1 02 
5 Campbell. Jellico .. Braughton...... 2 2040 2130 2080 2.12 0.98 
7 Campbell. . Jellico.... a (PEE ee 2 2080 | 2120 | 2100 | 1.98 | 0.88 
33 Campbell. . Jellico. Jameson Blue Gem.. 1 7-8 2060 2.49 0.96 
Campbell. . Newcomb Italian Plue Gem....... 2 2090 2130 2110 2.52 0.97 
: Campbell. ... .. Newcomb........ Washington Blue Gem... 2 1970 1990 1980 1.82 0.86 
22 MIE ov arsslees oh cee => Oeweee. 5. 533.23 ae ee eee "ig 1960 2040 2000 2.00 0.88 
RORMRTINET oce nS hsce.c o's/o0 acc, | CUO CGB OMENS Doers Je ndueans Bottomlee. . . sie 1 at 2110 4.18 1.66 
MOIR aie «.0:5:0.c1)006.4.3, 6:5 o'e o RERCROTIM NCREIBID's 20.5.5: 0-3: 6 rove. es oreee COBO es sos vive vb mace oes a ete 1 2480 4.35 1.37 
18 RMI 0 ¢- a's, ee 80.0 wrvseiewes os MCG M os oc org 0: Rash d ei Wes gO aD Sores "PROEICOM. <6 waste 08 Surat Maree 1 2140 11.62 4.56 
Average of mines in Blue Gem Bed...... cay & égdestn Gi ddan dceoat eid dees ndeediesoetaee 23 2100 “3.32 1.34 
1 : Bon Air No. 2 Bed 
MNUEENo cade 4 wisieid «418 e516 BIAVIGO a siarsicletete si chase enrernc ie DAViOSON once neko we tatoulele 2 2050 2080 2060 10.54 3.14 
a EMER co srctcdgecein tess DPAMIONOMGcnc vesv oo mom coducdeeies FRIAR NGG Eds o ce dccsets cewpee 4 2030 2190 2120 9.91 3.25 
) NN 0” RS WWUMOE.. 7. coc pauhs hoe Sade tes WHIMIBE INGE Ses wan deceseculecocus 5 2210 2350 2240 10.28 2.69 
2 MUMMERS Sicccecéhicecsevs Highland Junction...............+. RIWREER FV anctiaconedees 3 2120 2300 2190 10.57 3.15 
0 Ssh drs cistudes. +: MEMENDLS s o4-<ka db caneieenwaes CE NON 5.8 00d enn ken eeers 1 rhe nati 2180 | 12.60 |. 3.90 
T Rc ceccccdestess QUMEMNDa Girls Sielsta cusence WAGON <5.5; crenata ne Sevunde 1 ae iia 2160 | 10.29 | 3.40 
4 DAUMNAM ss. 20. .ccccgiegess MONterey......cececcccccecsccens WGA CREO ocd .anaeredtioes accu 1 eee tat 2100 10.07 3.55 
“ NEY So. cnakseGe scenes. AACA acicls. 04:0 coremnes pened wee Bon Air (Lower Bench)........... 4 2300 2420 2350 7.87 2.87 
: mmnan ot minew is: Ron Air: Nou 2 BGG: «<b ociccnc otetidese as ous Foewe nee Few Ewe Reed aeuewen 21 ; 2180 10.27 3.24 
y) 2 aL Castle Rock Bed : 
i BODE cis idee ccaat es s WiniteG ile 25.6601 ccduig tana cece Cathe OGM cis. ciicle¥ei ck bs tone 1 2300 10.31 2.41 
4 EINES 5.0) coo tei ciava isis WEED ciate: cays bb wade nalene Seine Cleménts Prospect.........eseee- 1 2210 11.24 2.95 
9 uuen of mines in Castile Rock DG... sos ia gcccec be ndeede cee cusecencet ase crete eibiacecuaweuee 2 2260 10.78 2.68 
5 Catoosa Bed 
6 a 6s sss Wie: di o CRURMIE De we ROL ede alee tira area MEER OM 6 accccicievesee ees secdsucens 3 2240 2260 2250 7.11 2.59 
iia er Coal Creek Bed ° - ‘ N 
EE Ary cL) RN ROAR OR PR tf OAR ross Mountain No. 1...........- 5 2390 3010 2670 9.3 .89 
9 DEMIS ic cnecseectcnse.§ COME CROOR G5 o5:deins ceziie wagner mweee Black Diamond No. |............ 4 2180 2400 2310 5.14 : 50 
2 PUI oh 3 vi Gasiec-cve be COGRGMOGN GS Si niecice avi econ s BVOUEGU, foe casey taccdeverits 3 2300 2600 2440 5.90 t.04 
2 ABGCTSON. ...00600 went COMNOMMGR os dis cancacn-ve coerce Mlondike or Noe. Fe << ccc edeceesete 4 2330 2460 2400 5.81 0.84 
- Anderson.......00 oo, CAME 15: - ahs. wcsaidiesecele oler oniire NEES SEUNRO OS S66 s el tie siedniaee 1 Pou y 2390 4.33 0.91 
B Anderson........ wb, COMORES 6 silvia Soadicckstemens TOMMBENO 6 B66 dK. verwrcern 3 2350 2460 2410 8.63 1.67 
‘Anderson. . CORTE COR. «vith e ede geds dass sand) pee ed tac Ride tn weeennns 3 2210 2320 2250 6.20 1.60 
Anderson. . OVER BPEINGR S51. 5. oie: oislsinvererereive PERE Sera atilsdiawanwd Une dosecoes 1 Wer 2150 4.11 1.63 
{ Anderson. . Oliver Springs... seve: ) UNIS 63155 BES dle emrewren th 4 2000 2230 2100 4.52 1.68 
] Campbell Caryville....... evsia> » CRORE RGM oo PERCE ceed eau 3 2530 2610 2570 4.39 0.94 
Gampp et a Rate col nea eee a Ce is cry ee Seems tren memetstes : a Fe 2400 4 95 0, 83 
Oo” SIR ORE BERS Fee net BUREN Senin a.0 ss 0 Clana eA ‘ 
organ Coalfield. . .. ee ama OR RRS. | 2 2980 2170 3120 7. 37 Vi 4 
) Morgan Coalfield... ... 25; ; MEBs chev Sera eis otoss 3 2150 | 2190 | 2180 | 8.28 } 4.13 
) Mcrgan ce0¢ COMMON Sts «5: SRR IAC Acres <b hand vind s GG 1 wine 2200 4.89 3.40 
ee Oliver Springs. .. ... Big Mountain..... = 1 ary 2040 6.75 4.24 
Morgan... ee .... Oliver Springs.... Old Mount Carbon. 1 ae 2200 3.29 1.21 
NI 6.216: c:okslavecceare pee Oliver Springs. ... e+. Poplar Creek: .... 1 Meek 2040 7.16 3.97 
| ETD EE ae Oliver Springs..... ove, Prudential. ........ 4 1990 2010 2000 9.51 4.61 
MS Oe Siciery soreness Oliver Springs..... me eee ae 2 2050 2060 2060 9.63 5.50 
Eee op cle vac aenacs Oliver Springs. ...........0+.00+-- Sicnal Mountain..............+-+ I ay 2080 9.08 5.31 
I so. loa cen a avck Gia Bite es av osc ececee es Whenett@le | Ss sc usaceuctetsnecente 1 tg 2480 5.41 1.13 
ae Dad aS i ee ia is vce cc celvanns's ovevenehetaseeeges tre hatpaneien ses 53 2260 | 6.30 2.37 
Frozen Head Bed ) 
Morgan......... sie eahaes, OOS rnc Corb tele et ctaw matinee Bite MOG ssi essen fb askew 1 eee aS | 2580 6.92 0.92 
Grassy Ridge Bed 
MIOPZAN...:...0cccccccecesss Christmas Siding....... Sn ee Pee Grasny: Ridges s/t is. Fiivdeccussenieon I mee rece 2470 3.75 1.87 
Hooper Bed . d 
BML Sv occsccsciseeeess CHEBUINOSDIGIIB: ovo ec.ss cee cews PRAHA 6.5 sos kee cce ccahcenwne 1 , 2330 2.58 0.69 
’ Jellico Bed 
Campbell. ......... g* APN o's, So dee a wacte abre ce eee ARRAY, 8 oy coin diese ace es 3 2400 2430 2420 ne 0.85 
Campbell See . SEMIN So aon: car ccetnees cae Bieeie CVGBNS «ods cconcecode eden 1 hiew 2390 6.83 1.50 
Campbell po A Sere Par go Peck rere tes Cee earn oe Rumeniads AGING Se oso vciccccace bts 4 2030 2270 2160 3.14 ta 
8 
ampbell Morley... ccccccececscccccrces Red Moon. .......cccccsceees ae 3 2160 2450 2300 5.07 1.89 
Campbell IRCWOGMNER oc chien cnevevbecwoens MATION-ANUA. . .covcccveces sesees 2 2220 2440 2310 6.13 5.21 
EE oc. s SMWOGMIE 'S ultictccnidi mak a deee ie Bieninii sss csc cachow usec ecate 3 2790 2960 2890 5.10 0.87 
; 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING 'THMPEKRATURES OF COAL ASH FROM EASTERN COALS 
Number Average A 
of - , Softening Temperature, of Fage Analysis 
ft a Deg. F. Percentage of 
rom v Ts 
Locality, Bed, Etc. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average} Ash | Sulphur 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
TENNESSEE—Contihued 
Jellico Bed—Continued 
County Town Mine 
SS PRETTY NS ae eee PR RTI. 5. iiss ois088 6 8 dices a's 2 2270 2390 2330 2.41 0.98 
SG ss ccde tscecece Clairfield King Mountain ie Sh POE: 2 2040 2460 2250 4.72 1.54 
| ee ee Pe ee Clairfield gS sas gible wank 2 2110 2260 2180 3.08 0.92 
NIN gi 55 a6s on00.0'0.05 pO re eee ws 2110 2570 2310 Ee 1.19 
8 SE a et Petros Petros No. 5. te 3 2330 2430 2370 7.36 2.55 
CR On svacetesreas dee Petros SS. ree 2130 2430 2300 8.30 2.72 
RR sd SukBvddc idee aot Stephens SEMIN... 5 Bas steonese ans 3 2130 2350 2210 5.14 2.68 
ERR RTS SRE i Se 8 Newlan Arch Mountain....... Nag be ease 1 Bike: pe 2430 5.57 1.93 
Average of mines in Jellico Bed........... ee A ee eee Ree re pwiedbabneeueieens 38 2350 4.95 1.87 
Jordan Bed 
SS dos cull on gnb end RS SARE Southern...... sibwewedeaseeesees 2 2080 2340 2210 3.58 1.22 
EES soso ciospiwe''s 9/650 Kilsyth........ speuieinwale Litescoelo SS EIST AIRS se 2040 2360 3.28 0.79 
GED sresetivonncdons PG so ces.s0se-oe OE eee C100 00066 0,600 2 2420 2660 2540 3.15 0.70 
Sc... dw ciesig Se wb dsb el 4p ceisiewleeise'6.06.0'0 0s-c0wicieeia.ceeeee EN, eee 6 2320 3.33 0.90 
Kelley Bed 
NEL onwiee ns 02s 6 aeieb MNES 01s i'd iv'c.c'e die, 6iaa os ewie'e'e ee Ae ee rr } 2660 9.70 1.29 
NS is ae DTS 6 Wa do 44 6 eves aes 6 scoce” NOW tne ING. 2.00000 SieeW evar 1 2400 5.56 1.36 
INES SoS o ve'ghs o.0.5u4 6 0169'S ew oie wl Win OCW KG SOs Nema slece news Sues eseweabeeee 2 2530 7.63 1.33 
Lower Dean Bed 
cel cas Baia 5 MED 5 <'s:0'05 6:6 ops n.5.0 css 000605 Pee Wee...... ese qedleseewennetcs 2 2240 2430 2340 3.69 0.72 
Mingo Bed ; ; 
Claiborne........ Se See Bryson Mountain No. t.......... 3 2460 2530 2490 4.95 1.36 
Claiborne....... excccsnece Fork i Ridge pJxseetedsont secane ees RS eee + 2080 2570 2380 4.80 ee 
Claiborne...... ser eccesbense 0 ES are MEUM THIS 0 9-<:a:s'e 6's cin @-iaes eae 2 2460 2470 2460 4.02 1.29 
SOND. 25 ssc cow sc6ée's 0:0 NE: <4: 4 i'n 6'n6sb6'sn cteSiacc sores Reliance No. 2........ aware eee : 2 2080 2400 2240 3, 50 1.09 
Ey pe DEN eto hés bebe dbeeesgesiep wee OS S| pe Saw wesebe cares 4 2310 2600 2400 3.44 1.23 
ON oer ee oe oS err ee ee POD... 0000: $06 0e.c0.veveveeets 4 2060 2500 2360 4.73 1.45 
Average of mines in Mingo Bed................++. pba retatatatelats WS oa. cnet e Sieuree Mca eue Rae awenes ee 19 2390 4.25 1.27 
Monarch Bed . 
SOc b dsckectovbees Block TREPELEEETEPE EEE eee DEUMMN. «cca bwaatcwere wcoues es 4 2060 2470 2320 11 29 2 77 
Morgan Springs Bed ; 
Bledsoe........... BeBe phew IIS 5 5 Sloe pie. 3iss's creep s.es McFarland...... siscaceubeeaiens we 4 ‘ 2210 10.87 3.61 
AREA CGS SSR PR ear ees MN ia 0 656355 sinpecesuueeeeeuees i ie 2310 11.23 3.31 
Average of minesin Morgan Springs Bed..............sccceccccccccees édde See ceaeewewemeeeacwee 2 2260 11.05 3:46 
Mud Slip Bed 
Eins dccencnndindse ca) HOOD: 5485 55:64.c0p00 500 080 ee. ee cheadinsseneeeee 1 2640 4.21 0.92 
Nelson Bed 
a Cs usism slees +s MEMMERONE. <2 'ss1 owh's0-0,04.0'.0:d0 o%ie's' .» NewProspect...... elcsb Sak Weicben 4 2460 2690 2600 18.46 
SN kgs ¥ocaepees Saree 9g) MENEEENG occ vow o.0:0b ooo oie ae'e bia’ Paaetnae NG. Bs .ccccescesveesse 2 2010 2290 |.» 2150 1.7 2.24 
Bes aceccbecvevessacers Ry ETEUe... st dot ole stele slete's s’'o) DUNES BU OLIOs etc beeen bé00%.0 } ees 2280 | 25.95 
ee EY Tc ws ss eb panna Obs ww0lbese ssn beeseeeee seseesesaeseesen 7 2340 18.73 1.0 
No. 4 Bed 
Rs paiswbdncce>ione .... Bear Creek Junction....... ee ee gvisvobeewabuwsesenes 2 2190 2590 2390 6.84 2.02 
BeWthonvocccccccccccccesecs Bear Creek Junction..... ciwicwesies, “WTEMON ss ss vaeepedeeposewedeue 3 2050 2060 2050 11.32 5.22 
Average of. mines in No. 4 Bed... .........cccceeceeeceees Swe S area So wib ete ew bicinie SOUS SRS bens ees 5 2220 9.08 3.62 
No. 10 Bed 
PENNE». a ccoechdenccées Montlake cece ccceccccecceceeeee oe NE OTE POA ETE: 3 1980 2280 2150 11.42 3.14 
_ Old Eagle Bed 
PL, cccspccescecenen | CUO MEINEDs 0 < 66.00.00 0.0 00scoce er” ere eebeevedseebasicoaete i] Vers 2290 3.57 1.39 
Old Etna Bed 
Marion st eenececveveceees Ea ae aa 5 VRE IIOe Bs ccuccsdeeevcceces 1 wee esa 2140 2.63 0.76 
. Paint Rock Bed : 
a. aie fs ID, 5 0c cc's 0040000000 siois's PANINI. «oi sists sce eR wala oeaawaie i] ones aiscone 2050 9.05 3.78 
Soott.... sce EE ee ee a Jake’s Branch...... Cceccccccocecs i] aeais 2680 4.83 0.82 
DE sdwusdookbess pide dese Jake’s Tank......... ee ea posum Jaw.......ee-6 smawiene' 1 eae Sereie 2050 8.33 3.47 
TR vitccocccscedesoccce’. ORES SUBCHOR..06c0c0 sadder se es i eaton Bros........0+ etindibine eters 1 esiee Sone 2580 4.43 0.80 
BEE Vc Siniscacéscev shes .». Stanley Junction............ Saaiete a ane... sesmadusceeiacer 1 Sieie’s Saas 2600 5.08 0.84 
Scott...... waek cohen . Stanley Junction........ Se eS atm, (ns Vidldiolevidiom eiseeb.ve.eic i] cec5 ae 2580 4.48 0.74 
EN 5 FON cose vo ticle pie cinco eenebeee sd ved vesesd cles se ccccccecces, 6 2420 6.03 1.74 
Poplar Lick Bed 
no Cea con MR, vies Ce obe'esceceessss bees Bryson Mountain No. 2........-- i rok 2360 2.70 
CRRIDOFRG....ccccccccscce . Fork ork Ridge Ds wocnccecpvewe'sss POSE POMEEO ING. 4%. .5 cccocvscceses 3 2690 2960 2790 6.58 0.82 
GONG, ciclo cccccccodéce [ | ° Ge oleae ee SEAR eae 3 2300 2440 2370 9.56 2.87 
Claiborne............ Devoe EE: « & cuiccwosscbcce A | eee Sees euyeest 4 2850 |+3010 |+2930 0.96 
Ne NEE OE GAO OTe 5 oo icc ccc cc cce ccc cece csccsccecessececcceces ipeicnecedern ev i] +2610 1.84 
Red Ash Bed 
Campbell. ....... Lc een SLO tc yo 9.06 cucleeles ania ee pe cincec; UO WOO... 00000 en6pelosivicc 000s. 2 2940 2970 2960 $22 1.07 
Campbell. ........ Senrdces CRP VIND, caisesiccvcvcces | Ae occccceccccecs 4 2220 2480 2370 6.08 1.24 
DEE sis 0.4.50 b.c.5.6's ON SS rrr Te Se ee aabaee- cosine v'e.s 3 2400 2450 2420 6.48 1.02 
CEES. c cccavesee EONS. 3. oc ce0edece OE ee | aE ccahbacnereale hous 4 2400 2590 2510 6.24 1.18 
Average of mines in Red Ash Bed................000+ see bee essa casiewaceon pice daeuelen sebeeveee 13 2570 6.13 1.13 
Rex Bed 
Campbell. ........... ae ee PTO). a eee esikes ob ames 7 2120 2260 2200 5.43 1.013 
TENS Sear As PN: 5 ccc DCR toantcles <0 .ob SE NO as viene a vlotbiouedesaeaen 3 2080 2450 2260 5.74 1.13 
ES ool, vc se beee cba civerebscvesetsbegsetocccvcccecseees seinen cbeewtsee 10 Ys 2230 5.59 1.07 
Richland Bed : 
eran sc MRLs bcs cod ebet cosdecenceeeee . NewOpening........ Series esate 1 ears ey 2790 9.87 0.83 
— Seba de Dab oek's: SS Luce av hes aicds ve ape sues Se reer Yisrosaans 1 att duces 2610 1.52 0.53 
Pidw sb abweded mew eee oe Ta oped este se oe. ¥ecco | MOORE, « cides cdthedebncsaeees 4 2250 2480 2380 14.21 1.40 
ak 5 B55 sig 5 ilgo.is-0 min eie-nie's 6 s.ei0ie ob oben s ops dinasbieemed pesos 6 2590 10.53 0.92 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM EASTERN COALS 
ee 
Number : Average Anal ea 
of Softening Temperature, of Dry Co 
— Deg. F Percentage of ° 
rom 
Locality, Ped, Etc. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average} Ash | Sulphur 
| 2 « 3 4 5 6 7 
TENNESSEE—Continued 
Rich Mountain Bed : 
County Town Mine 
Campbell....-.-- Cnmekes eects lesuctddece sccm meet CHOMNS SS ic ok Roca eeow et ences 1 erie 2220 1.53 0.90 
Campbell. .....-----+++++- CER 5 os. We Baio teaah xe hae Gees NS Age nk Se Oka eR UES kee ee 3 2440 Jj 2460 2450 2.10 0.86 
Campbe MIMMMEUMS Ss. . «Seats ones aed AN eee atuiare eeaishett eedseetct are ace 2 2440 2740 590 2.13 0.72 
Camp Habersham.......... reds Rake « Grocers Rich Mountain. .............0¢+++- 3 2160 2330 2230 4.65 2.10 
Campbell. ......----++++++ 0 ED OTC TE aT CET Be ere reer ores 3 2240 2480 2380 4.76 1.89 
Average of mines in ila NAmiante ie Oe: coo oan hig, odin ss cidcelevdeneds awe ieeen eas ete 1 2370 3.03 1.29 
Sandstone Parting Bed 
CE Be bs ane Sandstone Parting............... 1 2380 10.34 1.26 
é Sewanee Bed , 
MeN 5.68 Fog 5 v6.5) gianna a wid O86 Atpontley No. 6 a Pee Se wa cen 2 2370 2440 400 8.47 1.06 
CRIN ise oc ketal h ue Batre Coalmont E. . er wes 1 sues Share 2530 9.55 1.20 
CRONE fois aden detvesaiaavewods Coalmont !..... 55.0 1 2630 12.61 0.90 © 
Coalmont...... Coalmont, NewA... 1 2460 13.19 1.21 
Coalmoht... é Coalmont, Old A...... 1 2530 10.06 1.05 
Coalmont... Laon 8. Old Hill. . 1 pata ee 2580 9.40 0.85 
Coalmont... py eR rere 1 oe aes 2420 9.15 0.74 
Coalmont. . Mills Greek Se are 2 2210 2690 2450 9.54 1.84 
Tracy City.. TD cities cone Se cierertaeecs 1 wee X foe's 2300 10.29 2.05 
Tracy City eS TOC LO EEE Cee 1 wd 2500 11.22 0.62 
Tracy City CU CI TONES views cok ew ee 1 2590 9.03 0.80 
Tracy City EN EN eer eee 1 ties mr 2390 9.18 0.57 
Tracy City Reed Hill Od Doce arse abc aie 8 adena 1 Sets asta 1970 11.97 3.81 
TUROM GHB ie 5 « occ tisecd tees esiernorn WHOM RRIINOUE 505 ove wecew osc teh 2 2690 2930 2810 8.18 0.6 
a | cre rerier nee ree pee ere ere 1 oéan éuibiies 2580 8.95 1.19 
ROI 6.5 calico wot itere Solan dos . Pryor Ridge No..1...........0.4: 4 1980 2670 2330 10.64 2.30 
WHEEL 64 os tcnneccielenaas Whitewell No. 1..............05- 1 es Mee 2560 8.53 0.60 
WE WO. coo. op tee oo dieee gine WHHISEWOIE INO. Saco olas och e coco 3 2460 |- 2490 2480 8.68 0.93 
GIRGEVINE 5 ois over neces see's See BD Ce ene area $ 2070 2710 2400 12.35 F. 
: WIRE Gam OR 2 6 econ cnet haces WENO ao oo oecs tone eters 1 Bee Rare 2400 9.81 0.81 
Mee hile Sea MEE Sach odaates tans Spabwoal ALS Nuit) ae S ORT? 6 2250 2480 2340 9.50 0.54 
Potratchie. eindecuicre scars DR ok che haee inde aitate aioe Dienlam NO 2565)... ctencetors 3 2330 2460 2380 10.12 1.35 
Average of. mines in Sewanee Bed............ 020s ccc cc cess eee cence ence se cese reese eeeeseceees “40 2460 10.02 1.26 
Hamilton. . Rathburn Big Soddy 1 eae ss ass 2420 5.17 1.67 
| rc Rathburn Furman 2 2570 3010 2790 6. 33 0.71 
Hamilton Rathburn Old Bunker 1 Seis etal 2610 4.13 0.71 
| ER aoe et Rathburn Sheephead 2 2720 2960 2840 10. 48 1.43 
RE. s(0/hs 66 0'ts Gee Rathburn Se le Weis os Fe Wlae eaceeus 3 2180 2260 2220 7.79 1.28 . 
Awerage of mines in Boddy Beds... i. iiice oo ise dinle ide dare vine clave geildsenls signs jo dnsidloe sees econ tic «9 2580 6.78 16 
Campbell. ........0.s00s0- WUE oa cco wets dees qunscune Wee nee 3 WRG SR = FF loo ss ccw end 3 2170 2400 2290 12.02 2.29 
Walden Ridge Bed 
MMR. Foc. yoriie.s 5.5018. Gis 23. Wenig’ js8i. Fe peers rena we CAROMM os. Sy cuesten oneee ee 1 3 2430 7.49 1.33 
Meee nidediacdcisislan os WAR: «oe dee ce eee ees Wake HMOs oc. Cnersceeoeens 1 ‘ 2730 8°85 0.50 
Average of mines in Walden Ridge Bed: .............: Sk dbs sakesace cauateetaetn ana 2 2580 | 8.17 92 
MISCELLANEOUS (Coal Beds Not Identified) BEDS 
N31 5! cere: 6347518 xi COAT COnONeS Sac 6 os icon 2 craw eens EN 2 sae ce Chose teeters 1 er 2320 2.99 0.87 
Bh Vig arene econ eran ene Se ERE Peon res 2 2600 2600 2600 7.35 0.56 
Bleds No, a Ae Sen sarge dl sata Vaushie PrOspets oc ess-cdccoees ss 2 2540 2720 2630 ‘| 7.94 0.84 
Campbell BMRIOE ES oc kin ee phot one i ooea tee Le) ea eg a AIR Se pl 1 She nr ateta 2340 3.% 0.72 
Cumberland.............- ition MAE CPT ET CCE Cee ES PIMs xin cu atnudeine dees. ie 3 2850 7.81 0.59 
SE oe fess weds eos WN Bale ouaee das wemmee Seas j |” ep eareeee 1 ‘ 2100 8.35 1.53 
EE ee Montlake E idterd dove Vin, oa che otoraleteionts Montlake No. 4... 1 we 2620 11.32 1.66 
EI ora ie ti'c-5 4-0:.0.0°e-0x8 Christmas Siding. ... Re ... Smith and Cheek. . 1 oom 2590 5.54 0.80 
Morgan COMMONERS. tc seccee es ake ae i 1 Ke 2390 4.65 1.47 
| ee DANONE... vk ce sss 1 wet 2360 4.83 1.32 
Oliver Springs...... 1 ie? 2270 2.77 1.01 
Oliver Springs...... 1 bes 2300 4.25 0.72 
Steph 1 We 2070 7.26 2.80 
Robbins 1 Se 1990 9.49 3.85 
Robbins 1 mS 2580 4.21 1.08 
Robbins... LeGe FrOMMeet. 2 aos. cece csecee 1 sae 2210 4.26 1.25- 
Robbins Newman Prospect............... 1 ae 2500 5.71 1.08 
Clift pit sg SE CE eres ee 8 1990 2090 2040 13.15 4.24 
Ravenscroft FRAVORGAIOIBS 85 6 650 o gle eiweivet 4 2050 2210 2140 10.78 4,19 
ALABAMA 
Black Creek Bed 
SIEM 5 Visas ois oss cep oor WEMMMMAIOoraos rae oo Soccer e ne 6 OMNI eis ch os cand ee cto emotes 4 2460 2730 2600 3.96 0.60 
PMD 9 5 05 5:0 o's vreie.y vie ps PAM Soi 5 hatecmnales delemecaeeaes PURROTD INOW As 5.5 oie.c ais «int e0 aly ols 4 2460 2750 2560 2.73 0.82 
MINER 2 code rola vias’ sin oa BRM 2 ss Sactac cauwerile Maig a heels: Cer 9 TN ei, 6 bw osc canis corse ea ete 4 2330 2580 2420 3.25 1.06 
MRIEN GE ThiNes tty PIACK CLOGM FIO ic. «0. 5 «<iccie sind ibls:c:0.0l0 bie 80g afore ait 09g eiciwin: Heergcele ¢ aiofe einer atere Wee us 12 2530 3.31 0.83 
; Clark Bed 
re eee Meee). bis iti dob oe terenceveves TL EEE Pe DRE « 4 2180 2500 2320 7.20 0.66 
SERS CORR CH ax oohce seine spe eere.- Vv vole ING Giz So Sys care nwewet 2 2350 2400 2380 10.16 1.46 
Pen GU Mines it Clash DEG... oi 0% viwcsucota cncewndecssdswant ennnesoaasteectacnen eg enmean ed 6 2350 8.68 1.06 
Coal City Bed 
65 resale eivwlnd:c'0? 1X CRU CUES 5:5.-oceaoltcite net wees Comb NOs. coe ccitta So sintintes Kon 3 2180 2330 2250 4.35 1.10 
Gholson Bed 
ME a. Cb daciccitie ce.0's-s.3 MMMRDOES Scns oOt ae ie ores tia sper tet er. cu tk. AE o a 3 2180 2310 2230 9.20 0,87 
“SS SRaCIea Beads axe (ies: Canta: 5.) 20050 Fosse cee p06 Clb Carmen... ok wecdcecwases 4 2150 2410 2240 4.08 0.59 
LO things iv: Glhiolsotn HOds..«.s<.0.a' icine a. oioths'e 4 nitioipleld vive eae dldo sles Be alald ope s coon Siviatd 7 2240 6.64 0.73 
Harkness Bed 
MIN. 5.8 asc sec cases oe een: 3. ow’, Soot ckten te ptelordtens ROEP ee cas cs AAR Ie 2 2650 2660 2660 11.73 0.90 
a a ir PB at ie cos caeeleeoe hb c Unless Mardatet No: ts. o cee A docn ce’ 3 2270 2290 2280 12.62 2.01 
St. Clair RN CEL Fis ieee RRR hs Pots Margaret NO. 2.55... eee Rhee: 3 2340 266 2450 10.19 1.81 
NNT Gin tive Sek BERS tieaes PRGA. kek is ca sbic c ceie Sb WN'G ois bee Se dele ae TpCb ealecee ty oe weiner ees 8 2460 11.51 1.57 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM EASTERN COALS 
4 PR 
Number Average A : 
of Softening Temperature, of Dry Cole 
Samples Deg. F. Percentage of 
rom 
Locality, Bed, Etc. Mine Lowest | Eighest | Average} Ash Sulphur 
aT 2 2 4 5 ¢ | ge 
ALABAMA—Continued 
Helena Bed . 
aim Couuty - ' Town, . ~ Mine 
RECs odio ds 676400 ans |” COINAGE Gh, 50S SOS ee nc AL Ee Re a 3 2230 2500 2360 7.80 
Shelby.............-++0++- SE COPA Sant tree Sean PMO INOS Bis os, Sector sw eso sos 2 3 2400 2610 2470 10.02 ‘a 
RES SS OR Sr a eS CP “6 2420 8.91 0.46 
Jagger Bed 
SE | || ae a ee Cena rae 1 aye 2930 9.33 0 
ee a RS Benen |) 3 0: A ee 3 2450 2640 2550 8.90 0.66 
MNRAS iiss oa 2.3.0 she'0:0: 6% 0'00 NINE 0.06 Tia. 5oo'o's 09.04.00 o'eeis ee as he | rer oo 4 2390 2910 2600 11.49 69 
NE EMI 5 oi 00.6 50's 9:0 diese Da din sie son geese eee dee ee tar0's © cab ofewigs eniwes 8 2690 9.81 0.67 
. Jefferson Bed 
Re ae aie Pe eae MNS 2 sw gteie Bly See aie bi OY nie) iene RI 055% 0.5 KT Se ede Sow Osh ers 4 2060 2220 2120 7.45 2.80 
; Mary Lee (Big) Bed 
eee ESS Ta Oi ARNE i pia ea IE oo 5s 5. 5 cattantr een ey PEF 3 2710 2860 2770. | 4032 0.84 
CMe 8 Soa or | ead! Nets cu edie ce.e cee PN 2 hs Se ner oe eis ce 6 2790 2950 2870 10.44 0.78 
I Ste, ete cs ROB wis ok ca ocetecle AS law scp ey: | ease: Fe oe sg 2 2870 293 2900 7.36 0.58 
MIRA, 6 dincins's'b.carecesere.s ee OE, Fe ter ee eee eS VORB Sr nae Ce ae 3 2670 2850 2770 10.47 77 
Muerbas of anincsin Mary Leo (Big) Bod... :.........2.. 0000.0 clecelecccccccccevccevavcccvcsceess 4 2830 | 9.90 | 0.74 
kas sided Maylene Bed on 
| OE FR ae oR a Sale bs be Ne a MAMAS. 5s 5. Lie Mer ecole awiieet eae 1 ae ee 2380 8.92 
EGS do's ao ip 00 b <6" ¥-0,0.0.0 NIN oo elax855 Gis'oip grad wie Staslgh eon 02s 2 rae ee gh 2 OE Pea ere 4 2190 2470 2320 7.65 a 
IES IE SESE RIED Ta 5 5 hn ITE SEEN SEE A ee So § 2350 8. ” 0.45 
: Montevallo Bed 
Dich cictte dh nth + 'spn9's rT EE RATE SSNS a ener ae een GIMENO, Ok xR ies Sits ae 4.0 + 2090 2470 2330 7.24 0.76 
Nickel Plate Bed 
i Pee SLEDS SEDO ENE ee ORION aa No dasite ls scchae AD acaholers eta% 5 2470 2800 2620 4.73 0.75 
Pratt Bed 
DRS voc cache ste s'eh sc BIMMNEE. Cinaele nana ones week ves PURRIRNND 5. 535 src. s meena ah aciierttane atecacett 7 2290 2580 2430 5.49 1.59 
Thompson Bed 
Bibb Ser aed cs Siete a) TPM oo o's 0\6.4 Finis c's aos «edu e's viecg's ORIIIES 5 5.5 és ¢ ciel ocak ceiasis- oral ~ 2060 |, 2150 2110 8.24 0.5 
SIN la sip ak'p'g'e'e d's bs 0 Garnsey isn DPS ORE ey ee ee ee SEE nee te ean | 3 2370 2400 2380 11.69 0.49 
RE SO Be as Mae ow o's eG RB TE Ra ONE FRR) 2 ek ba Re 3 2130 2320 2200 6.61 4 
N,N a eee eects ai venat x Ga 10 2230 “8.85 0.52 
Upper Straven Bed ° 
ass cutee: «5S cess ELE EE Sa er ES OS A eT Zz 2200 2490 2340 7.45 0.88 
ecm sion Yellow Creek Bed ris 4 
SD aexttt ae S.o5.0 sas’ os I 2 EON Be, Ne Aa Jnderwocd Prospect............. 1 2280 11.4 
SE. <5 sinc og Rin -ornn 519. ESS pe ees a eee WelOw Creeks... ccekchicy inks nks 3 2570 2700 2620 13.41 1 ia 
I Ee, on 2 BG ou n'y Ha INS Caco ln dele. apo d.o.e%s'sies dearer 2 Ne Ree re 1 sarah 2210 16.84 6 
enn EReemens WDURNTTOMh POURS. <5 oor..ck 5c ois bon See. od Come Hiss ooo weed bolo wp ieee bun ule Salon $ 2370 13.90 20 
‘ Youngblood Bed 
ES cobs 0's 0ndssce.ee es EG cen ae ES AeA ne 5 2010 2220 2070 5.29 1.37 
GE oo.5's paste eie's sale. 4's ONES SSE Rs ee eae FcR IRL, Saw Sis I Src ype 2190 11.95 0.78 
ee NIN EE SLs tao sts Uo w viko,eierblo.e os 9.4/0.4 3-0 0:4 56:6. 6.0 00: sis :a olde ecbterpjeldee ale Cale He a 2130 8. 62 1.08 
MISCELLANEOUS (Coal Beds Not Identified) BEDS 
ES eG: SUE Rag EG. nn A Montevallo... .38.48k occa 2 2190 2290 2240 8.34 | 0.86 
NOTE.—A plus sign(+-) placed before a given value denotes that the true value is above that indicated. 
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Connellsville Coke Prices for Eighteen Years 


Average Prices of Prompt Connellsville Furnace Coke, per Net Ton at Oven ‘ 


1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 19%9 

January . es eee $2.90 $5.00 $1.60 $2.46 $2.62 $3.53 $1.92 $1.59 $2.55 $1.40 $1.82 $3.88 $1.85 $1.50 $2.94 $9.50 $6.00 $5.65 
ais 7svinle.s.0 vtdo0g.b< 03 0'sep ee 2. 5.00 1.52 2.56 2.14 3.50 1.86 1.59 2.12 1.45 1.78 2.52 1.85 1.50 3.38 9.62 6.00 4.44 
ES eer Pee eee oe 2.87 5.00 1.65 2.43 2.24 3.02 1.72 1.60 2.00 1.55 2.12 2.40 1.90 1.50 3.47 9.60 6.00 4.06 
Re spat Wier nies bans +0 dcp ee sb 2.50 4.20 1.60 2.07 2.45 2.72 1.57 1.60 1.77 1.59 2.39 2.15 1.86 1.50 2.41 7.38 6.00 3.65 

WEES bitte ioe cw 0g pected eco 0200000 2.50 3.50 1.50 1.87 2.46 2.16 1.50 1.57 1.66 1.50 2.28 2.13 1.77 1.50 2.30 7.80 6.00 3.69 
SEA Scale oh'o'c> sea chve 6's a9 0 o'02 0.00 2.69 3.00 1.45 1.82 2.32 1.89 1.55 1.52 1.65 1.42 2.02 2.11 1.75 1.56 2.49 11.25 6.00 4.00 
Mc ebe heated cow sags 0's byes coc ee obs 3.00 2.50 1.45 1.81 2.51 2.40 1.57 1.58 1.59 1.44 2.21° 2.45 1.75 1.64 2.75 12.75 6.00 4.07 
BNE Ge sh fo v0: Ubinc0 ties doce ove oe 3.87 2.25 1.45 1.80 2.76 2.62 1.50 1.66 1.57 1.46 2.21 2.50 1.70 1.50 2.80 13.60 6.00 4.31 
MIMIC Gti cli aipe.co so mees « oo0 eh ele 5.00 2.20 1.45 2.10 2.85 2.82 1.50 2.39 1.60 1.50 2.37 2.29 1.65 1.61 2.94 11.12 6.00 4.56 
NES ao ve kiW bab oss teice vip seb se 8.00 1.90 1.47 2.61 2.84 2.85 1.53 2.76 1.59 1.50 3.41 2.98 1.60 2.03 4.88 6.00 6.00 4.52 
Ree ore ee eee 6.00 1.75 2.04 2.95 3.13 2.41 1.72 2.74 1.50 1.52 3.94 1.82 1.52 2.28 6.90 6.00 6.00 5.87 
en EC De Oe 6.00 1.62 2.12 2.79 3.52 2.06 1.82 2.67 1.44 1.60 4.00 1.75 1.50 2.64 8.38 6.00 6.00 6.12 


Average Prices of Prompt Connellsville Foundry Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 


1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1910 1917-1918 1919 
eee mets ee seats $3.17 $6.50 $2.18 $2.38 $3.42 $4.25 $2.45 $2.00 $2.90 $1.90 $1.97 $4.40 50 $2.00 $3.50 $9.75 $7.00 $6.25 
OS, SESE Se ere e Cee ee Eee 3.50 6.50 2.10 2.68 2.65 4.00 2.39 1.95 2.70 2.10 2.09 3.25 2.50 2.00 3.50 11.00 7.00 5. 

arch..... 3.50 6.50 2.25 2.75 2.78 3.65 2.25 1.95 2.60 2.05 2.56 3.00 2.45 2.00 3.75 11.60 7.00 4.94 
Ges Lpawiaisy 0 c'c'e0 tec dsccsce es 3.12 5.50 2.15 2.70 2.95 3.31. 2.22 1.86 2.45 2.00 2.69 3.00 2.40 2.00 3.56 9.13 7.00 4.30 
PBS FR a Pe OS ee 3.15 4:50 2.00 2.55 2.81 3.00 2.03 1.85 2.20 1.81 2.58 2.85 2.40 2.00 3.25 8.90 7.00 4. 
RS OM 5a. 9 5.0 bins cals n.6.9'e 64.00 906 2.87 3.50 1.90 2.40 2.65 3.00 2.00 1.80 2.17 1.76 2.40 2.80 2.32 2.00 3.25 11.72 7.00 4.56 
NE 60s iB E-o hep veo. Wio'a rw Sea cin pib.e + sia 3.20 3.25 1.80 2.35 2.79 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.82 2.40 2.70 2.22 2.05 3.25 13.25 7.00 5.00 

RRea OCS ate Wi Mities cab Me er0s 2 4.0 4.25 3.00 1.75 2.25 3.00 3.08 1.92 1.95 2.15 1.85 2.40 2.90 2.25 2.00 3.30 13.20 7.00 5.25 
Ne eT Pee ee eee ere 6.00 2.87 1.85 2.50 3.19 3.20 1.90 2.55 2.12 1.85 2.54 2.90 2.10 2.07 3.31 11.75 7.00 5.80 
ONS Tard wield Fb Nie bh A-¥ nel oie 1¥'e 0.0 0 4 Se 9.00 2.87 2.00 3.00 3.31 3.25 2.10 2.90 2.10 1.81 3.65 2.81 2.00 2.35 3.88 6.00 7.00 6.25 
US 55.0 bho bs cb biniobcccmeeeccsios 7.00 2.50 2.25 3.50 4.00 2.75 2.20 3.25 2.05 1.85 4.25 2.60 1.92 2.88 7.10 7.00 7.00 7.00 
SERENE SE eT eee eer es 7.00 2.25 2.35 3.50 4.12 2.50 2.25 3.20 1.97 1.90 4.50 2.50 1.90 2.95 8.63 7.00 7.00 7.00 
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Alabama Coal Trade in 1919 


By H. B. McLAuRINE 


Birmingham, Ala. 


about by the restrictions of Government control, 
which regulated the price and also the distribution 
through the month of January. The demand for steam 
coal through this month from priority consumers and 
interests who were allowed a more or less restricted 
-supply, absorbed the whole production, which was crip- 
pled by reason of the festivities of the holiday season. 
Released of government control on Feb. 1, the steam 
market eased up considerably, only the higher grades 
moving easily to the trade at Government schedules, con- 
sumers buying sparingly—only in sufficient volume to 


Te COAL industry entered the year 1919 hedged 


‘take care of current needs, the tonnage taken being con- 


fined for the most part to railroads and other public 
utilities, and industries whose activities were not seri- 
ously-crippled by the withdrawal of business incident to 
war conditions, all other consuming interests suffering 
from the unsettled conditions, and many mills and plants 
were either idle altogether or running on short time. 
Steam users also refrained from contracting or buy- 


‘ing in any considerable quantity, anticipating a reduc- 


tion in prices, which did not materialize, due to the 


inability of operators to reduce labor and material costs" 


to take care of any portion of the small margin of profit 


“allowed in the selling prices fixed by the Fuel Adminis- 


tration. 


RAILROADS NEGLECTED TO RENEW CONTRACTS PROMPTLY 


Railroad contracts which expired in April, May any 
June were not renewed promptly, due to much negotia- 


‘tion for price reduction, but were finally closed for 
-practically the normal tonnage taken from this field, 


the regular schedule figures:being paid in most cases, 
prices ranging from $2.25 per ton mines for the lower 
grade mine-run coal to $3.86 for Cahaba and other high 
grade prepared fuel. Industrial contracts were also 
negotiated at Government figures, the tonnage sold 
being relatively small. The bunker trade through the 
ports of Mobile and New Orleans was fairly good, and 


‘some export coal was moved to Cuban and South Amer- 


ican ports, but this trade was restricted by a lack of 


-bottoms, unfavorable freight rates, and inadequate load- 


ing facilities at the ports in question. 
The strike of union miners throughout the country 
again forced government price and distribution restric- 


‘tions to be reinstated on Nov. 1, but production only suf- 


fered temporarily in this district and a heavy tonnage 


-was shipped into Western and Southwestern: territory 


where the supply was cut off from fields where the strike 


‘was more successfully sustained. Notwithstanding this 
‘diversion the industries in Alabama territory were not | 
‘handicapped seriously by a shortage in coal supply. 


» Little variation from government schedules in effect 
on Jan. 31, 1919, was made in market quotations during 


-the year on steam fuel, and these rates are fairly repre- 
‘sentative for the twelve months and are herewith 


given: 
Mine-Run Slack Lump 
orn rah oo 6 tina aic me a Rag Mae $2.45 $2.40 $2. as 
Ga aba, Black Creek, Yolande .... 3.45 3.10 
Se 6g cist alae ane eave creas avers 2.85 2.45 3 be 


2.70 3.20 
A strong aeaniin mite weed’ throughout the 


‘year and the supply of lump, nut and egg was inade- 


quate to meet the requirements of the trade. The 
sluggish steam market served to prevent the producers 
of the domestic sizes of the medium and lower grades 
from supplying their normal quota of the needs, the 
output of the strictly domestic operations being only 
a small percentage of the requirements. Contracts were 
made as of April 1 based on the government schedules, 
with a provision for an increase of 10c. per ton per 
month through September, and by June the anticipated 
tonnage for the year was contracted for, and the avail- 
able supply for the spot trade from time to time com- 
manded premiums of from 25 to 75c. per ton above the 
September quotations. 


RETAIL DEMAND WELL SUPPLIED 


Retail yards carried the smallest stocks in years, but 
due ‘to unusually mild weather as a whole, were able 
to supply the retail demand from receipts. Quotations 
for the various grades of coal were as follows per net 
ton for the year, f.o.b. mines: 

Lump and Nut 


OR oa Galle de wwe welad Obs sedbsubewe tile 6 75 $3. 25 
ran on ‘ead PRC IN, dé 6. 6 oce.k-hhb-n mernscg dion 3.75 4.50 
CORED cnc trae saith Wa nied b's ele Calne ead a wel ares 3.40 3.75 
DRGHIUENGIIOS | 5-05 c.cocenlelahe vc 0 creer dene wheel ¢elde 4.85@ 5.00 


There was little accumulation of coal at any opera- 
tions during the year, production being maintained on 
as near a parity as possible with the needs of the trade, 
which, with the exception of domestic sizes, necessitated 
only from three to four days per week as a working 
schedule. 


SouTH AMERICAN TRADE’ SOUGHT 


Plans are now under way for developing an extensive 
market for Alabama coal in South American countries 
and also in Cuba. Ample barge and towing facilities 
have been provided on the Warrior River by the Rail- 
road Administration for the handling of a heavy ton- 
nage to the ports of Mobile and New Orleans, and 
Alabama operators are negotiating for the construction 
of storage bins at the former point and the provision 
of dockage facilities with equipment for loading bunker 
and export coal with dispatch. The Shipping Board 
recently granted a differential of $1.50 per ton as 
against Atlantic ports to Cuban and South American 
noints. 





Mexican Coal Operators Hope to Sell Coal 
in United States 


According to the American consul at Piedras Negras, 
Coahuila, Mexico, the coal mines of that district have 
not increased their output over past estimates owing 
to the lack of demand for coal by the smelters through- 
out the country. He says, however, that local coal com- 
panies have lately set on foot a movement by which 
they hope to be permitted to export coal to the United 
States for commercial sale. It is understood that the 
companies’ main argument before the Mexican govern- 
ment is the fact that more coal can be produced than 
is consumed in Mexico, and by exporting coal to the 
United States they will be able to keep their skilled 
labor until the demand for coal in Mexico. increases. 
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Jere H. Wheelwright 





the foremost and most esteemed 


Jie H. WHEELWRIGHT, one of 
of coal operators, had quite an ex- 





AN OBITUARY 


Highland Coal & Coke Co. While in 
this position his eye lighted on the 
valuable coal lands of Senator Camden 
along Anderson’s Run into which 








ceptional and meteoric career. To 
begin with, he was, in his early days, 
a lawyer who had not so much as seen a coal mine, 
and he took up coal mining when everything seemed 
to point rather to his making his reputation politically. 
His trend was all the time away from politics. He had 
no taste for political prefer- 
ment, and when he had an 
opportunity to be nomi- 
nated for Governor of 
Maryland he resisted the 
importunity of his friends. 
Then also he is one of those 
who went West and did not 
make good, at least so he 
regarded it. He came back 
to the East, that we have 
been taught to regard as a 
place with all the opportuni- 
ties staked out and settled, 
and in a few years he made 
himself a _ considerable 
fortune. 

Jere H. Wheelright was 
born, May 15, 1867, in 
Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, the son of a country 
physician, Dr. Frederick 
Dodge Wheelright, his 
mother being originally 
Miss Eleanor Ann Hunger- 
ford. He was educated in 
private schools, but while 
still a youngster was 
brought to Baltimore and 
was placed at school there. 
Later he went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to what was then called Columbia University. 
The name of this institution of learning is now the same 
as that of our first President. He graduated in law with 
the class of 1900 at the age of 23. 

He then left for Seattle with the full purpose of 
practicing his chosen profession. But he failed and 
soon returned. Soon after he arrived from the West 
he met U. S. Senator John M. Camden, on whom he 
made quite an impression. The Senator made him his 
secretary, but when Senator Camden was replaced by 
Stephen B. Elkins, Mr. Wheelwright was retained by 
the newly elected Senator in the same position. 

Senator Camden had been largely interested in 
the Monongah Coal Co. and he induced his former sec- 
retary to associate himself with that concern. Coal 
mining and Jere Wheelwright seemed to fit together 
quite neatly. He soon became superintendent of the 





hardly a pick had been struck. He de- 
cided to lease and operate them. This venture was suc- 


‘ cessful, but the operation proved quite strenuous. Ag 


conditions were then he could only just make it pay, 
About this time he worked as a miner so as to get actual 
experience in the mining of 
coal. An athletic young 
man, he was quite equal to 
this test ,and it is recorded 
that he did not shirk his 
work, but put in long hours 
such as were customary in 
that day in the Fairmont 
region. 

About this time Mr. 
Wheelwright joined with 
Clarence W. Watson to 
form the Fairmont Coal 
Co. In 1903 they pur- 
chased outright the inter- 
ests of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. in the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. Everybody 
thought the sale was a mere 
form and Wheelwright and 
Watson, mere dummies, un- 
til Watson became presi- 
dent and Wheelwright vice- 
president. They acquired 
more coal lands, and H. 
Crawford Black with others 
backed them in their ven- 
tures. Today the interests 
of Watson and Black with 
those of the Wheelwright 
estate are regarded as con- 
trolling the Consolidation Coal Co. The stock has been 
increased from $10,250,000 to $25,000,000 and the divi- 
dends from 2 to 8 per cent. The capital of companies 
over which the Consolidation men have had control since 
1904 are now capitalized at $40,000,000. 

When Clarence Watson entered the Senate Mr. 
Wheelwright became president. While staying at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City, he developed influenza 
and latter suffered from abscesses in his ears and other 
sequelae of that troublesome disease. Accordingly he 
gave up his position as president and took the less 
onerous position of chairman of the board of directors. 

But Mr. Wheelwright’s war record must not be over- 
looked. He took a strongly patriotic stand, declaring 
that the time was not one for profits but for patriotism 
and announcing that he would stand by the Fuel 
Administration no matter what prices it set. He 
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formed the National Coal Association of bituminous 
coal producers and became its first president. His 
purpose was to back up the Fuel Administration. 

A sudden attack of heart disease carried him off at 
the Hotel Grande, Paris, on Jan. 7. He had just 
arrived at that city. He was expecting to stay in 
Europe for some months and then go on to South 
America, but death frustrated his plans. Mr. Wheel- 
wright was fond of sport—of hunting, fishing and 
horse racing. How could he fail to be a devotee of the 
third, coming as he did from Westmoreland County, 
where even farm horses are of noble strain? 

His wife, née Elealon Polk Kalman, of Carroll 
County, Md., died on Jan. 20, 1917. Mr. Wheelwright 
leaves two sons and two sisters, the latter being Mrs. 
Mary Lee Runt, of Washington, and Miss Nellie Wheel- 
wright, of Los Angeles, Cal. 





Statistics of Pennsylvania Ameri- 
canization Bureau 


E. E. Bach, director of the Pennsylvania Ameri- 
canization Bureau, has the following to say regarding 
the Americanization problem in cold figures: 

- -There are 13,000,000 foreign-born persons in the 
U. S. today; one-third of these were born in Germany 
or her allied countries in the recent war; 4 of these 
are of voting age and only 4 ‘of every 1,000 attend 
school to learn the English language. There are 
19,000,000 more persons in the U. S. born of for- 
eign parentage. Together they aggregate 32,000,000, 
or nearly 35 per cent, or over 4 of the entire’ popula- 
tion of the United States is foreign-born and of for- 
eign-born parentage. 

There are 85 per cent of the workmen in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing houses who are for- 
eign-born; 70 per cent in the coal mines; 874 per cent 
in the woolen mills; 90 per cent in the cotton mills; 50 
per cent in the shoe factories; 80 per cent in the furni- 
ture factories; 50 per cent in the collar, cuff and shirt 
industries; 80 per cent in the leather industries; 50 
per cent in the glove industries; 95 per cent in the 
sugar refineries; 50 per cent in the tobacco and cigar 
industries; 70 per cent in the iron and steel indus- 
tries; 80 per cent in silk industries; 90 per cent in 
refining petroleum industries; 66% per cent of the 
workmen engaged in construction and maintenance of 
railways; 72 per cent of the workers in the four 
largest clothing manufacturing houses in the United 
States. 

Pennsylvania is second in the United States in 
number of foreign-born. Twenty-two per cent of all 
immigration, previous to the war, was deflected 
toward this state. . 


The total foreign-born population. .. .1,438,719 


The total number of illiterates....... 179,982 
The total number of foreign-born 
illiterates' .....00. d:hinen ve ade aoe a 149,592 
The total number naturalized........ 248,827 
The total number having first papers. 46,416 
The total number of aliens.......... 387,766 
The total number of unknown....... 78,601 


In the coal industry of Pennsylvania alone there are 
$28,505 workmen comprising 35 nationalities and 


languages. 
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A. I. M. E. to Have a Big Session 


On Monday, Feb. 16, and until Thursday, Feb. 19, the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual New York session—the one 
hundred and twenty-first meeting of the institute. The 
interest of the organization in the politics of the indus- 
try is shown by the program of Tuesday, Feb. 17, when 
at 2 p. m. the meeting will introduce: “A definite pro- 
gram of study and work on behalf of the better opera- 
tion of the bituminous coal industry: the causes of inter- 
mittency; how and when the irregularities occur; the . 
actual number of days worked by the men during each 
season of the year; a possible alteration in the wage 
basis; actual wages received by the workers during each 
season of the year; the question of storage in all its 
phases with relation to the use of all possible places for 
that storage, such as, at the mine, at the industrial 
plants, etc.” 

It is to be hoped that the secret will be kept that the 
engineers hope to canvass this whole subject in less than 
an afternoon session, because the operators are protest- 
ing that the matter is so large that it cannot be pre- 
sented to the Bituminous Coal Commission in two 
months. But conferences of this kind are ever bold in 
their programs, often settling the whole labor question 
in a half a working day, and so the institute hopes to 
find time to consume and discuss two other morsels of 
information in the same afternoon—“Low Temperature 
Carbonization of Coal,” by S.M. Parr and T.E. Layng 
and “Demonstration Coal Mines,” by J. J. Rutledge and 
such other papers probably as may stroll in later. / 

The Open Forum on Mine Taxation will be held in the 
morning of the same day and will be probably of no 
little interest, as most of the members have by this time 
arrived at no little maturity of judgment on the matter. 

Oil takes four sessions—two on Monday and one on 
Tuesday. Non-Ferrous Metallurgy of the Institute of 
Metals Division meets on Tuesday morning. A Geology 
and Mining Session meets on Wednesday morning and 
discusses among other matters “Unwatering a Mine by 
Air-Lift,” by S. F, Shaw, “The Contract Wage System 
for Miners,” by A. K. Knickerbocker and “Earth and 
Rock Pressures,” by H. C. Moulton. 


IRON AND STEEL SESSION MEETS FEB. 18 


Also on Wednesday the Iron and Steel Session meets 
to continue its discussions in the afternoon, while the 
Alloy Steel Sessions have a meeting in that same half 
day. At another meeting in the afternoon the reports 
of the subcommittees of the Committees on Industrial 
Organization will be made. 

Now for the entertainment. There will be a buffet 
lunch on each of the first three days at 12:30 p.m., a 
smoker on Monday evening and an excursion on Thurs- 
day to the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn by sight-seeing 
automobiles from the Engineering Societies’ Building. 
The ladies hold an afternoon tea on Monday at the home 
of Mrs. Mark L. Requa; the same evening they meet 
again at the Societies’ Building. On Tuesday they have 
afternoon ‘tea at Senator W. A. Clark’s residence, and on 
Wednesday they attend a matinee performance of “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.” On Tuesday, for both sexes, is the 
big banquet. A large attendance is expected as the New 
York sessions never fail to bring together an aggrega- 
tion of the leading men of the mining industry located 
in New York city and throughout the country. 
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Coal Miners Better Paid Than Other Classes 
of Labor, President’s Commission 
Expected to Report 


The facts bearing on conditions among the miners which 
the public does not generally know will be brought out in 
testimony before the President’s Commission now investi- 
gating the bituminous coal industry, according to J. W. 
Dawson, former government expert, who has testified at 
previous investigations. 

Mr. Dawson was production manager. for West Virginia 
under Fuel Administrator Garfield, and had occasion to 
visit and investigate every coal field of the country for the 
Fuel Administration. In the course of his investigations 
he said he encountered facts tending to show that the miner 
gets higher wages than men in many other occupations, 
and that he does not suffer from unemployment, since he 
makes of mining only a seasonal occupation. 

“The award of the Bituminous Coal Commission,” said 
Mr. Dawson, “will doubtless show that the coal miners 
earned, even before the Garfield fourteen per cent advance, 
higher wages than many other classes of labor. 

“The evidence given to the commission, I think, will prove 
conclusively that the miners have not suffered on account 
of the coal mines not working every day, for the reason 
that the miners did not work more than about sixty-two 
per cent of the days the coal mines operated. Had they 
worked every day they would have earned about thirty 
per cent more than they did earn and still have had a 
reasonable number of leisure days. 


MINERS Parp Far MorE THAN SCHOOL TEACHERS 


“The evidence will likewise show that the miner, even 
working as little as he does, can earn from $150 to $300 
a month, which compares very favorably with other earn- 
ings in the mining fields. For instance, against these earn- 
ings of.the miner, school teachers in the same district receive 
from $60 to $75 a month; bank clerks, from $75 to $125 
a month; store clerks, from $60 to $90 a month—less than 
one-half what the miner can make, with heavier living 
expenses, as the fixed expenses of the coal miner, such as 
rent, fuel, light and water, have not advanced materially 
during the period of ten or twelve years, these items being 
supplied by his employer at a nominal rate. 

“Another thing the importance of which is not generally 
understood by the public, is that many coal miners use 
the coal mines as a byproduct for labor and earnings, 
which accounts to a large extent for their not working 
regularly. They have small farms on which they grow 
crops, working them during the spring and fall, and working 
at the coal mines when not otherwise employed. Their 
earnings at the coal mines, therefore, are net profit over 
and above what the regular small farmer would make, 
as they engage in mining at such seasons of the year as 
find other farmers practically idle.” 

During the course of the hearings on Jan. 19, T. W. 
Guthrie reviewed the. history of miners’ lamps, in ‘which he 
showed that it always has been customary to recognize the 
lamp as part of a miner’s equipment. It has been furnished 
as it has been customary to furnish picks, shovels and drills. 
“In fixing his wage and working conditions,” said Mr. 
Guthrie, “this.expense has always been considered. The 
electric cap lamp has been introduced to aid in the safety of 
the mine worker and to add to his convenience and efficiency. 
It increases his earning power. The operator in purchasing 


electric cap lamps has departed from the old system because 
of the high initial cost of the electric lamp over the old 
style lamp. 

The present scale in the Pittsburgh district requires the 
miner to pay 5c. a day for the use, upkeep, and care of this 
lamp. The miner has the great advantage of a better light, 
clean apparatus and a lamp contributing greatly to his 
safety in the mine. The sum charged the miner for the use 
of the lamp does not begin to compensate the operator for 
the expense incurred in providing and maintaining it. We 
deny the allegation that the earnings of the miners have 
been lessened by the introduction of the electric lamp. This. 
demand is but another attempt on the part of the miner to 
procure an additional advantage, which, in its final analysis, 
has the same effect as a wage increase.” 


OHIO MINERS CAN PRODUCE BIG CoAL TONNAGES 


C. E. Maurer, in the course of his remarks before the com- 
mission, said: “There is not a state in the Union with the 
exception of Utah, where in the five foot seams of coal the 
production of so many tons per man is as high as in Ohio. 
From a productive standpoint Ohio, where 50 per cent of her 
production is in the five foot seams of coal, does better’ than 
any of the neighboring fields: Therefore, the earning 
capacity of the miners must be at least the equivalent of the 
miners in the other states. I contend the miners of Ohio 
are not bearing an undue burden, notwithstanding the com- 
petitive relationship Ohio bears to the other states. 

“The miners are getting the highest wages in the history 
of the industry. The war is over and yet their wages have 
been increased. Competition is coming again just as certain 
as we are here. The 250,000,000 tons of coal, where labor is 


sold under the law of supply and demand, is still in the 


market. I want the commission to bear that in mind in 
dealing with this question.” 

P. H. Penna told the commission that he agrees with the 
miners in that the fourteen per cent increase should be 
figured on the regular scale of prices plus any bonus that 
was paid prior to the fourteen per cent increase. 

With regard to the allegation by the miners that the 
operators in Indiana are violating a weekly payday law, 
Mr. Penna explained that ‘the legislature passed a law 
stating that the miners may demand a weekly payday. The 
bill, he said, was the work of demagogic politicians. The 
law conferred no additional right since the miners always 
have had the privilege of requesting a weekly payday. 
Employers were not directed to established weekly paydays. 


“T wo-MEN-TO-T HREE-PLACES” RULE OPPOSED 


The practice in a considerable portion of the Indiana field 
of providing three working places for two miners met the 
objection of Mr. Penna who declared that it worked a hard- 
ship on the operators because it meant the maintenance of 
one-third more development than was actually needed. 

In his statement, Thomas T. Brewster said, “The effect of 
such a violation of economic law as the six hour day, five 
days a week, would be to restrict the opportunity of a 
majority of men for the purpose of dividing such lost 
opportunities with men and mines which are now so situated 
that they do not average 1,560 hours of work per year. 
A proposition to restrict individual output and. divide the 
business is one in which the operators cannot enter into 
legally. It is impossible from a practicable standpoint even 
if it were legal.” 

The demand for time and half or double time caused Mr. 
Brewster to say that under this proposition, as expressed, 
is veiled the purpose to prevent the employment of any man 
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outside of the regular working shift hours, notwithstanding 
the -fact that such work may be necessary or advantageous. 
If such work were not done at those times it would impede 
the operation of the mine and result to the disadvantage of 
a great majority of employees, he asserted. The principal 
motive of this demand, he said, is for the purpose of 
abolishing night machine work. 

“The mining wages now being paid the men employed in 
‘the thin veined mines of northern Illinois,” asserted Mr. 
Brewster, “are controlled by economic necessity. It is plain 
that any further increase in the rate of wages there, which 
would widen the differential in the cost of producing coal in 
northern Illinois above the cost of production in the rest of 
the state, would cause the 
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petition for business. The mine producing the cleanest coal 
is going to get the market as against the mine allowing an 
output of dirty coal. It is to our advantage to have clean 
coal produced and loaded.” 





Operators Discuss Differentials at 
Commission Hearing 


With the opening of the second week of the sessions of 
the President’s Coal Commission the operators completed 
their replies to various of the claims of unfairness made by 

the miners. Tracy L. 





abandonment of the min- 
ing business in northern 


Guthrie, representing the 
Pittsburgh district; C. E. 





Illinois, a district in which 
production has been de- 
clining .rapidly for many 
years.” At a later point 
in his statement, Mr. 
Brewster urged the com- 
mission to restore the 7c. 
differential which had ex- 
isted prior to 1910 when 
the miners after six 
months strike forced a 
compromise which reduced 
the differential to 4c., the 
present differential which 
the miners ire asking to 
be removed. In regard to 
the differential between 
pick- and machine-mined 
coal, Mr. Brewster ex- 
plained that many oper- 
ators installed machines 
to take advantage of a 











Maurer, of the Ohio field; 
P. H. Penna, of the Indi- 
ana district; and T. T. 
Brewster, representing 
the Illinois operators, went 
into the technical points 
brought out by the miners. 
It was pointed out to. 
the commission that to 
destroy the’ differentials 
between the thick -seam 
and thin- seam coal veins 
would have the effect of 
closing many mines. The 
Geological Survey was 
given as authority for the 
opinion that the mines in 
West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky normally can under- 
sell Ohio coal. It was 
pointed out that the dif- 
ferential had been in use 
satisfactorily for thirty 








10c. differential. Disputes 
resulted but an agreement 


years. 


finally was reached to sub- 
mit the whole matter to 
arbitration. This arbitra- 
tion has been defeated, he 
pointed out, by the refusal 
of the miners to agree 
upon the third and inde- 
pendent person who was 
to be on the Commission. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON, REMBRANDT PEALE, WILLIAM B. 
WILSON, AND JOHN P. WHITE 


Robinson, a prominent lawyer of the Far West, represents the 
public. He was formerly a member of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
and took part in the Paris Peace Commission. He is still a mem- 
ber of the Second Industrial Commission. 

Peale, representing the operators, is a member of the New 
York firm of Peale, Peacock & Kerr. He was head of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange during the war, and later a member of the 
Fuel Administration, associated with Mr. White in the settlement 
of labor disputes. 

William B. Wilson is Secretary of Labor and was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America. 

White, representing the mine workers, was formerly president 


The commission was told 
that it is entirely unfair 
to the coal operators for 
the miners to state that 
they are not being paid 
for the slate which they 
remove. Evidence was 
filed to show -that this 
was taken into considera- 
tion when the scale of 


As a result a great many 


‘ 3 of the U. M. W. of A 
_Inines are still being oper- 





- 





wages was formulated. It 





ated without machines. 


William Mitch, speaking of the situation in Indiana for . 


the miners, asserted that the office force of every coal com- 
pany operating in Indiana is paid exclusively with money 
collected from the men on what is known as the flicker 
system where men are compelled, he said, because of their 
economic conditions, to draw their pay before payday. The 
cempanies, he declared deduct 10c. on the dollar. “That is 
the real reason, in my opinion, why the operators do not 
want to grant a weekly payday,” Mr. Mitch stated to the 
commission. Mr. Penna’s rebuttal to the statement was an 
additional payday would add materially to administrative 
expense which would not have to be met by companies with 
which they had to compete. Anyway, he said, it is not 
necessary and it is not advantageous. 

Philip Murray, of the Pittsburgh district, speaking of the 
thick-vein differential, said in part: “It is a selfish business 
proposition with the thick-vein operators. They are anxious 
to retain the extra profits which they are making over their 
competitors and at the same time retain for themselves a 
distinct advantage by reason of lower production costs, as 
well as having more days to operate than their competitors. 

During the hearing on Jan. 20, Mr. Farrington made the 
following statement with regard to clean coal: “I never 
knew of a miner’s official who had any desire whatever to 
protect men who willfully loaded impurities in their coal. 
Every intelligent officer knows that with the over- 
development within the industry there is a desperate com- 


also declared that the cost 
of lamps and of explosives also were taken care of in the 
scale now in force. It was stated that the old-style oil 
lamps would cost more to operate under present conditions 
than the special electric lamps. 

The situation with regard to the use of permissible 
explosives called forth considerable explanation. It was 
shown that it always has been customary for the miner 
to furnish his own explosives and. while permissible ex- 
plosives cost more per pound than black powder, it is more 
efficient and there is also the element of safety involved. 
Attention also was called to the fact that the price of per- 
missible explosives has not advanced since 1917. 

Mr. Maurer introduced documentary evidence to show 
that from 16 to 20 per cent of the men are idle every day 
when work is available. “If the commission should approve 
a price of 10c. per in. on draw slate it would add $1,500,000,” 
said Mr. Maurer, “to the cost of mining in Ohio and would 
wipe out the entire Hocking Valley district where there is 
over 18 in. of slate.” 

Continuing, he said: “If so many men are now employed 
in the industry that a wage must be paid which will enable 
them to live for six days on three days’ work, so that all 
may be employed, they will come back next year and ask 
for an advance so that two days’ work will cover expenses.” 
He pointed out that under those conditions the industry 
would continue to attract a great number of laborers from 
other occupations. 
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Mr. Penna, discussing the matter of drivers taking mules 
to and from the stable, pointed out that this was covered 
by an arrangement made in 1898 and that no attempt had 
been made to change it at any interstate conference. 

Edward Stewart, president of the Indiana Mine Workers’ 
Union, charged that certain Indiana operators were loading 
bone coal. He gave the names of five Indiana operators 
whom he charged with that practice. At Mr. Penna’s sug- 
gestion those operators will appear before the commission. 
Mr. Penna said Mr. Stewart’s charge was a bad one, and 


loosely made. 


Want Flat Increase in District 17 


The coal commission appointed by the President will be 
called upon to settle two labor disputes arising in District 17 
of West Virginia. One of them is in connection with the 
application of the 14 per cent wage increase in District 17. 
The officials of the United Mine Workers of America claim 
that the increase should be computed on the basis of wages 
paid in the Central Competitive territory. Should the 
increase be applied through that method it would amount 
to about 20 per cent. The operators of District 17, which 
embraces the Kanawha and northern West Virginia fields, 
insist that the increase should be computed on the basis of 
wages now paid in District 17, or, in other words, that the 
increase should be computed by adding a straight 14 per 
cent to present payroll figures. To do otherwise would be 
to wipe out the differentials between the Central competi- 
tive states and West Virginia—differentials which were 
established for the purpose of equalizing freight charges. 

The other question which is to be submitted to the coal 
commission is that involving recognition of the union by 
the Penn Mary Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
corporation, operating in the Monongalia and Preston 
County fields of West Virginia, the company having 
announced that it proposed to operate its mines on an open- 
shop basis in the future. Officials of District 17 are waging 
a battle to prevent the Penn Mary Coal Co. from carrying 
out its program. Officials of the District in question went 
to Washington on the night of Jan. 11 for the purpose of 
submitting the questions in disagreements already outlined, 
to the coal commission. 








Miners Like Co-operative Stores 


A total business of $150,000 was done in December of last 
year by the Central States Co-operative Society, 612 
Missouri Ave., East St. Louis. The coal-mine workers, who 
have a large place in this society, found it quite helpful 
during the strike, for it extended credit to them and to those 
who were laid idle by their strike, whether members or non- 
members of the association. This policy made it extremely 
popular with the mine workers and caused them to give it 
a large amount of trade, thus largely accounting for its 
big business turnover. Only workmen having stock in the 
society are permitted under normal conditions to purchase 


at its stores. 





Indiana’s Causeless Strikes 


Stampede strikes, as unauthorized suspensions are called 
in the coal industry, are interfering with production in 
the Indiana field, according to reports at Terre Haute, 
workers in the Jewel mine near Linton, Ind., having quit 
work because of a disagreement as to a method of weighing 
coal that has been in use at that mine since its operation 
began several years ago. The tipple is not of sufficient 
height to permit the use of weighing pans such as are in 
operation at the majority of mines in that region. At 
mines where the tipple is of sufficient height the coal is 
emptied into the weigh pans as it comes from the mines and 
before it goes to the screens. 

At the Jewel mine the coal is weighed in the cars in 
which it comes from the mines, the weight of the car being 
deducted from the total weight shown. This plan has here- 
tofore satisfied the men employed, but now the men demand 
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that the coal be weighed separately. When it was explained 
to them that such a plan was impossible, they went on 
strike. At another mine near Wheatland, it is reported 
that the men are on strike because of their claim that the 
mules used in the mines were not properly curried and 
cared for. 

During the last two weeks in December when almost 
every coal mine in the Linton district was working steadily . 
George Walls, a loader at Spring Valley mine, earned 
$199.25 for two weeks’ work, and Steve Patrola, who loads at 
the same mine, received $208. However, these are exceptional] 
cases and it is a new mine, the coal being high and easily 
dug. The day men at the same mine will receive $68.49 
for the two weeks’ work. The average pay of miners in 
this field will be about $70 for the two weeks. The miners 
point out that the mines were exceedingly busy during the 
last two weeks of December, making up for time lost dur. 
ing the strike, and that their average for the year wil] 
give them only a reasonable living. 





Kansas Mines Again on Rampage 


Four hundred Kansas miners went on strike on the 
morning of Jan. 26 because of the passage of the Industria] 
Court bill. A mine of the Western Coal and Mining Co, 
at Franklin and a mine of the Wear Coal Co. at Dunkirk 
are idle. 

The strike of 400 miners means an immediate test of 
the new Industrial Relations Court law, Governor H. J. 
Allen declared today. Although the court has not yet been 
organized to operate, it became legally established with 
the publication of the new law in the official State paper 
Saturday. 

Governor Allen and members of the court went into 
conference on Monday morning, and later Governor Allen 
in a formal statement said that he had asked Attorney 
General Hopkins to go at once to the mining district. to 
assist local authorities “in a vigorous prosecution under the 
criminal remedies provided by the court.” 

“I deplore the spirit which brings any union into open 
defiance of the laws of this State,” he added. “There is 
no question involved of the right of any individual miner 
to cease employment, but if investigation discloses that 
this is a concerted movement to defy the law, the State 
of Kansas will assert its sovereignty. On the other hand, 
if these striking miners desire to quit mining in Kansas 
because they do not approve of the Industrial Court law, 
they have that privilege, but they must not interfere in 
any way with anybody else who wants to work in these 
mines. 

“The law is intended to give the miners a just tribunal 
in which a fair and impartial adjustment of their griev- 
ances may be had under the guarantee of the State. I 
feel that every fair-minded citizen of Kansas will regret 
the refusal of the miners to give this court and the new law 
decent consideration and a fair trial.” 





Miners in Sydney Get 14 Per Cent 


The Dominion Coal Co. and-the United Mine Workers 
of America have agreed that an increase of wage of 14 
per cent shall be given the mine workers of the coal com- 
pany. 

Some of the highly paid men will get no increases and 
some who are lowest in the scale, which has about 300 
different classifications, will get approximately 29 per cent. 
The contract will be for one year, but every four months 
a readjustment may be made if unusual costs of living occur 
or if large increases of wages above the 14 per cent are 
granted elsewhere. 

If the United States mine workers should get 31 per 
cent as they hope and as Secretary of Labor. Wilson has 
advocated, then the Sydney men would feel that under their 
contract they were entitled to seek a part at least of the 
increase conceded to the workers in United States mines. 
This is the interpretation put on the agreement by J. B. 
McLachlin, the secretary-treasurer of District 26. 
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Miners Earn $10 to $12 Per Day 


‘Many of the miners have plenty of opportunity to work, 
put prefer to be idle a large part of the time, is a statement 
made by the bituminous operators of the Central Competi- 
tive field. A statement by the operators says that they 


' purpose to make an effort to convince thé commission that 
the miners have plenty of opportunity to work, but that 


many of them prefer to be idle a large part of the time; 
that their wages are high and that the cost of living to 
them has not gone up to the high figures which their 
officers have given. 

“The operators have maintained,” says the statement, 
“that the differential and similar issues raised by the 
miners have been dragged in in an attempt to befog the real 
issue, which, they say, is purely one of the straight wage 
advance.. These other issues interjected by the miners have 
been characterized by the operators as attempts to obtain 
what amounts to an additional wage increase by a subterfuge. 

“Payroll evidence will be offered by the central competi- 
tive operators to show that the miners, in most fields, can 
make from $10 to $12 a day, and that $15 a day can be 


earned readily in the richer mining districts, which operate. 


from 250 to 275 days a year. It will be shown. that com- 
paratively few of the men in the field work steadily, and 
that if they did their yearly earnings would be increased by 
from 15 to 20 per cent. This, they will show, would not add 
to the present cost of producing coal. 

“The cost of living in mining communities will be pre- 
sented to refute the assertion of miners’ representatives that 
the cost of living in mining centers increased as much as 125 
per cent during the war. The operators will show that in 
no mining communities have rent and fuel increased at all, 
while the cost to miners for food and clothes has not been 
such as to create any such advance in living cost as the 
miners have maintained before the commission.” 





No Check-Off in New River District 


The Bituminous Coal Commission, at Washington, will 
be called upon to decide among other matters on the question 
whether the check-off is to be restored in District 29—the 
New River field. The new contract in that field which 
became effective Sept. 1 provided for the “check-off” or 


“closed shop.” It also provided against a strike of the. 


miners. When the miners of the New River field struck 
on Nov. 1, operators claimed that the contract of Sept. 1 
was automatically abrogated and that the check-off became 
automatically abolished, and that since Nov. 15 no check-off 
system has been in effect. 

Officials of District 29 have been endeavoring since the 
strike was terminated to secure the restoration of the check- 
off and have appealed to the Attorney General of the United 
States for his assistance in having the “status quo” of Oct. 
31 restored. 

During tlie Columbus convention of the United Mine 
Workers, Lawrence Dwyer, an ‘official’ of District 29, 
received the following telegram from the Attorney General: 

“Replying to yours of Dec. 24, I wired the New River 

Coal Operators’ Association from Indiahapolis on Dec. 10: 
' “Because of the National situation,-I have not hereto- 
fore acted upon your offer to reinstate the contract effective 
on Oct. 31, but in view of the return of the miners, and the 
general agreement under which they are returning, I now 
avail myself of your offer and request your association to 
reinstate the contract of Sept 1.’ 

“Since then I have seen personally representatives of this 
association and have renewed the request. I insist that the 
status quo of Oct. 31 must be restored.” 

It is true that representatives of the association have 
conferred with the Attorney General, but it may be stated 
that a decision on the part of the operators is still pending. 
The operators feel that the miners themselves do not want 
the check-off restored and that inasmuch as the contract 
providing for the check-off was broken they ought not to be 
asked to restore it. As to whether the coal commission has 
any authority to reinstate the contract in District 29 is also 
another question, the miners and not the operators having 
submitted the check-off question’ to the commission. 
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Miners’ Wages Fair, Says Garfield 


Dr.. Garfield, former Fuel Administrator, in an article 
written for Farm and Home, declares the compromise that 
ended the coal strike to be “unsound in principle and a 
menace to our institutions.” Dr. Garfield says: 

“The wages now paid to mine workers are sufficient. The 
opportunity that should be the mine workers’ cannot be 
secured merely by an increase in wages.” é 

In proof Dr..Garfield cites the average of $950 per annum 
earned by the lowest paid miners working 180 days in the 
year, while for 200 days’ work the average miner in the 
biguminous field of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
earned $1,660 in 1918 and $1,300 last year. This, says the 
amticle, is “more by a considerable sum than the average net 
réteipts of the farmer and many others who may or may not 
work 300 days or more in the year.” 

“The public ought not to be asked to pay more for coal,” 
emphasizes the ex-Fuel Administrator. “It is impossible to 
increase the wage of the mine workers without inciting the 
workers in every other industry, including, of course, agri- 
culture, to demand an increase in wages. This would send 
the cost of living upward in a vicious spiral, which will in 
the end prove hurtful to the workingman. The purchasing 
power of the dollar and not the number of dollars received 
is the important factor.’ 

“The public is the chief sufferer when capital and labor 
engaged in the production of commodities necessary to the 
support of life fall a-fighting,” continued Dr. Garfield. “In 
these cases certainly the interest of the public is vital and, 
therefore, paramount. We may admit the right to strike on 
the part of labor, and the right of capital to boycott, but in 
each case the right of the public to live is paramount and 
will be asserted. , 

“We now are called upon to contemplate an arrangement: 
with a group opposing the government. which, however it 


, terminates, is unsound in principle and a menace to our 


institutions.” ; : 

To guard against affairs reaching the strike stage, Dr. 
Garfield in the same article urges that a permanent fuel 
administration be established so that it can serve as a con- 
sultive and advisory tribunal and head off difficulties before 


they come to a head. 





Personnel at Coal Commission 


The official list. of the operators appearing before the 
Presidential Coal Commission is as follows: 
Pennsylvania—J. M. Armstrong, J. A. Donaldson, W. K.. 

Field, T. W. Guthrie, W. M. Henderson, John Mahoney, 

W. L. Robison, Don Rose. 

Illinois—H. C. Adams, T. T. Brewster, D. W. Buchanan, 
George B. Harrington, Rice Miller, Herman C. Perry, 
E. C. Searls, William J. Spencer. 

Ohio—A. A. Augustus, Michael Gallagher, W. H. Haskins, 
George M. Jones, C. E. Maurer, Joseph Pursglove, 8. H. 
Robbins, C. A. Weitzel. 

Indiana—W. J. Freeman, M. L. Gould, David Ingle, J. C. 
Kolsem, E. D. Logsden, Alfred M. Ogle, P. H. Penna, 
Hugh Shirkie. 

The official list of the miners’ committee is as follows: 
Western Pennsylvania—District 5—Philip Murray, Robert 

R. Gibbons, William Hargest, John O’Leary, Patrick T. 

Fagan, John McWee, Frank Leithold, William C. 

Cavanaugh, James Flood, Thomas Hughes, Fred Gulick, 

William Haynes, William Teare, John Vogel, Harry Craw- 

ley, Andy Fassen, Michael Eagan, Clyde Jordan. 

Ohio—District 6—John Moore, Lee Hall, G. W. Savage, 
William Robinnett, George Cecil, Thomas J. Price, John 
Saxton, William Roy, Will C. Thompson. 

Illinois—District 12—Frank Farrington, Harry Fishwick, 
Walter Nesbit, William J. Snead, Charles Grace, Robert 
T. McAllister, Ben Williams, J. T. Yearsley. 

Indiana—District 11—Edward Stewart, W. H. Raney, Wil- 
liam Mitch, John Hessler, Harry Sutch, Harry Lentz, 
Charles Fettinger, U. G. Hall. 

In addition, there were the national officers of the Mine 
Workers: John L. Lewis, William Green, Percy Tetlow, 
and Van A. Bittner. 
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Army Seeks Fuel for 1920 


Preparations are now being made to cover the fuel 
requirement of the U. S. Army for the fiscal year 1920- 
1921. The thirteen Zone Supply officers were requested 
by the Fuel Section of the Raw Materials and Paints 
Branch, Office Quartermaster-General, to notify the 
various camps, posts, etc., within their jurisdiction to 
prepare estimates of their requirements. 

The preparation of specifications, proposals, bid sheets 
and contracts which would be satisfactory to both the 
Government and to the operators who are to furnish the 
fuel, presented an unusually difficult question, owing to 
the critical situation between the operators and the 
miners at the present time, especially in regard to an 
amicable adjustment of the wage scale, many operators 
refusing to enter into contract for supplying fuel until 
this question is satisfactorily settled. Contracts in 
effect for the fiscal year of 1919-1920 were governed by 
the following clause: 


In the event that labor disputes shall arise directly affecting 
the performance of this contract, and causing or likely to cause 
any delay in making the deliveries, and the Secretary of War, 
or his representative, shall have requested the contractor to sub- 
mit such disputes for settlement, the contractor shall have the 
right to submit such disputes to the Secretary of War, for settle- 
ment. The Secretary of War, may thereupon settle or cause to 
. be settled such disputes, and the parties hereto agree to accede 
to and to comply with all the terms of stich settlement. 

If the contractor is thereby required to pay labor costs higher 
than those prevailing in the performance of this contract imme- 
diately prior to such settlement, the Secretary of War, or such 
representative, in making such settlement and as a part thereof 
may direct that a fair and just addition to the contract price 
shall be made therefor; provided, however, that the Secretary 
of War or his representative shall certify that the contractor has 
in all respects lived up to the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract or shall waive in writing for this purpose only any breach 
that may have occurred. 

If such settlement reduces such labor cost to the contractor, 
the Secretary of War or his representative may direct that a fair 
and just deduction be made from the contract price. 

No claim for addition shall be made unless the increase was 
ordered in writing by the Secretary of War or his duly authorized 
representative and such addition to the contract price was directed 
as part of ‘the settlement. 

Every decision or determination made under this article by the 
Secretary of War or his duly authorized representative shall be 
final and binding upon the parties thereto. 


NEW RULING AS REGARDS TO PRICE 


After careful consideration it has been decided to 
eliminate this clause in the proposals and specifications 
for the fiscal year 1920-21, replacing it by the following: 


Prices submitted shall be on the recognized scale of wages for 
the district in which the mine or mines from which the coal is 
to be furnished may be located. It is agreed that if at any time 
during the continuance of the contract the wages so paid for the 
particular district are increased or decreased the prices agreed 
upon and provided for in the contract shall be increased or de- 
creased accordingly. 


The Fuels Section has sent out circulars to approxi- 
mately 3,500 leading coal operators throughout the 
United States, whose names are on its revised mailing- 
list, requesting that they notify this section if they in- 
tend to submit bids for furnishing fuel for the army 
during the fiscal year 1920-21, and upon which post they 
intend to bid. Prospective bidders who have not re- 
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ceived similar notifications from the Government should 
communicate with the Fuels Section immediately. This 
information is requested in order that proposals may be 
sent only to those who desire to bid, so that unnecessary 
expenditure of time and money involved in sending pro- 
posals to non-bidders may be obviated. A very large 
number of replies are being received to this circular 
signifying the intention of the operators to submit bids, 
These replies are confidential and so kept by the Govern- 
ment. It is estimated that contracts and proposals, to- 
gether with requirement sheets, will be ready for mail- 
ing to prospective bidders about the first of March. In 
the event that a reply is not received to a circular, it will 
be considered that the operator does not desire to sub- 
mit a bid, and proposals and bid sheets will not be 
sent him. 


BIDS WILL BE OPENED ON APRIL 30 


All bids received will be held until April 30, when, at 
10 a. m., they will be publicly opened and read in the 
Fuels Section in conformity with advertisements ap- 
pearing in the newspapers and coal-trade periodicals 
during the preceding four weeks. Each bidder shall 
have the right to be present at the opening either in 
person or by attorney. The awarding of contracts will 
be based on the lowest calorific value of the coal as deter- 
mined by chemical analysis, consideration also being 
given to delivered price. 





New Apparatus Approved by Bureau 
of Mines 


Two American-built self-contained mine-rescue 
breathing apparatus have been approved by the Bureau 
of Mines. The development of American apparatus 
which is even more satisfactory than that developed 
abroad has resulted largely from the fostering of experi- 
mentation to this end by the Bureau. Those approved 
are the “Paul” and “Gibbs” types, of which there are 
many now in use. 





Bill Prohibiting Coal Exportation Presented 
in Congress 


Exportation of all coal in the United States for a 
term of five years would be prohibited if Congress 
should adopt a bill introduced by Representative Dyer 
of Missouri. The bill, referred to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, provides a fine of $10,000 
and imprisonment for 5 years for any person who de- 
livers or attempts to deliver coal for export. It is ex- 
pected that this bill will be pigeon-holed. 
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What Is a Man’s Work Worth? 


OTHING is more disturbing than the fact that the 

miners, through their spokesman, John L. Lewis, 
are not disposed to have the basis of their wages fixed 
on the rate of return received by them in 1913. They 
are inclined to believe that their status was always 
below their deserts, and that it will continue to be so, 
so long as the increases in the wages paid are no greater 
than the increases in the cost of living. 

It is indeed a herculean problem that faces the Bitu-- 
minous Coal Commission if it is to decide just what 
any man’s work is worth. The miner is advancing the 
claim that his work is unusually hazardous, which is 
true; that he is subject to occupational diseases, which 
is not true; that his work is laborious and unpleasant, 
and that therefore he should be more largely compen- 
sated. On the other hand, there are many who contend 
that those industries which require more intelligence, 
even if less brawn, should be the better paid. If the 


_ work in such industries is admitted to be pleasant, it is 


said that there are offsets in the way of expenditures for 
the maintenance of a proper appearance and that the 
office work is confining and unhealthy. 

The arguments on both sides are not without their 
merit, and he would be indeed a bold man who would 
evaluate them. The old way of supply and demand is 
the better method of arriving at an answer to such 
problems. If the work is really so extremely desirable, 
men will fiock to it and the rates of wage will fall, and 
if it is undesirable, then it will be necessary to raise the 
wage in order to make up for that undesirability. If 


the work requires a high order of intelligence, then the 


price must be raised in order to secure the men of the 
necessary mentality. If, however, the work is pleasant 
and can be conducted without any great degree of mental 
alertness, then there will be an unusual number of men 
who will desire to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
earn a clean and comfortable living in a pseudo-intel- 
lectual pursuit. 

The quarrel between the white shirt and the blue jeans 
solves itself by the simple law of supply and demand. 
When, however, union activity tries by coercion to secure 


increases in wage, then surely we will have to base the’ 


returns in the industry on the values which have been 
set on labor by supply and demand, as modified, how- 
ever, by the increased cost of living. 

lt is amazing how many people believe that they can 
set the right compensation for any given class of work, 
and when one is wondering at their temerity, the diffi- 
culty of explaining their boldness clears up, because 
it is immediately found that these people believe that 
the particular industry in which they are engaged de- 
mands qualities which should command the largest 
salary that the market pays. 

Frequently Coal Age is importuned to urge that those 
having a good education, or having fitted themselves 
Mm some way for leadership in the coal industry, should 
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be in the receipt of larger wages. It is unfortunate 
that when a man has expended a great deal of money 
and much time on his education that he should not 
receive what appears to be an adequate return for his 
work, but if the work is not needed, or if the return on 
his expenditures and his labor is not worth to his em- 
ployer a big salary, it should not be paid. 

In many cases we believe that the employer is too 
willing to accept inferior servic. in order to save a few 
dollars which could be well expe:.ded in engaging better 
men. Yet on the whole, the b.:t results are obtained 
when the price of an article is b sed on what we can be 
induced, in open market, to pa. for it. There are a 
number of men who, by their a, lication or experience, 
have attained a certain equipmen for their work, but as 
they do not have the genius witiout which their edu- 
cation is worthless or at least less valuable, they are 
compelled to accept wages which #e based on the glut 
of such men in the market which r iturally arises where 
an office is one of dignity and imp rtance in the public 
eye and at the same time reasonabl easy in its demands 
on the comfort and skill of the indi /idual filling it. 





How the Railways Might 
Back Prosperity 


STIMATES of the Railway Age show that a modest 

forecast of the needs of the railioads in the next 
three years will be six billion dollars. That seems a 
stupendous sum, but James J. Hill several years ago 
estimated the amount of railroad bettermen’ demanded 
at a billion dollars a year, and two billions nuw would 
buy about as much as a billion then. So a cautious 
and conservative estimator might be inclined to airvue 
that not only two billions of dollars a year for three 
years is necessary but two billions yearly thereafter. 
The railroads are unable to finance such large borrow- 
ings, but if success in operation were granted them 
they would expend in development about two billions of 
money every year. 

It would be weli to grant them such freedom as 
would make it easy for them to re-establish their credit 
and enable them to borrow every cent of that sum. 
No one can doubt that the expenditure of it would 
stimulate all industry, the coal trade among others, and 
the public generally seeing the advantage of replacing 
a live industry for one that is moribund should do all 
that it can to put the railroad industry on its feet. 

For the coming year appropriations for the building 
of $633,000,000 worth of good roads have been made. 
It seems probable that only about two-thirds of the 
mileage contemplated can be constructed because the 
railroads are inadequate to transport the broken rock, 
the sand, the cement and the brick, in adequate volume. 
We must be content to do what we can and not what 
we will, because the railroads limit our activity. 

In fact until we cure the evils of transportation no 
industry can run without hindrance. Speed is often 
more important than price, steadiness of operation is 
usually more essential than a low freight rate, especially 
when all competitors are obliged to pay more for trans- 
portation and when, accordingly, the prices in the mar- 
ket are, on the whole, sure to be adequate to meet all 
expenditures on the carriage of the. goods. 

The public is keeping down railroad rates fearing 
that an increase will raise the cost of living, whereas if 
we do not better our railroads we shall have to lie idle 
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a part of every year and the cost of living will soar. 
The nation is like the man who was so penurious he 
feared to buy a meal and found his strength so sapped 
that he lost more in decreased activity than he gained 


by his abstention 





Official Indifference - 


RRESPONSIBILITY seems to be the trade mark of 

the Federal Railroad Administration. Coal operators 
are trying to find what has happened to cars that were 
shipped to their customers and were confiscated by the 
railroads. Within a period of about six weeks, on an 
order of six cars of coal for an important state insti- 
tution fifteen cars were shipped. Only four reached 
their destination and for the rest no account has been 
rendered. Railroads took high-grade, low-sulphur, sized 
coal intended for certain highly specialized work and 
in lieu of it furnished low-grade, high-sulphur, run-of- 
mine coal wholly unsuited to the work demanded. 

Yet the administration is not prepared to apologize 
for its many breaches of common courtesy and con- 
sideration, but it is spending its time in writing lauda- 
tions of its policies and practices. When it has 
unfavorable records of coal shortage it cleverly dis- 
guises that fact. Fortunately, the U. S. Geological 
Survey tallies the days which an inadequate supply 
of cars causes to be wasted at the mines. Thus to a 
certain extent the essentials of Government as recited 
by Aristotle are maintained, the administrative, the 
legislative and the judicial he would keep separate. 
The U. S. Geological Survey with its records is not 
so much administrative as judicial and the Railroad 
Administration tried by that judiciary is found guilty 
on nearly every weekly exhibit of tonnage. 





So great is the home market for slack as the result 
of extensive campaigns for the use of fuel of that kind 
that operators are looking to Europe as a means of dis- 
disposing of their sized coal, where the use of small 
sizes is as yet not so far advanced as in the United 


States. 
———EE—EEEEE 


| Sins Workers’ Complaints 


N GREAT BRITAIN it is quite the general practice 

to charge for everything received by the hotel guest— 
his towels, his lights, service, everything, whereas, here, 
we have but one charge regardless of whether towels are 
many, lights one or. plentiful, and the service good or 
bad. The guest knows when he enters a hotel how much 
accommodation he is likely to receive. The price is 
fixed for all the paraphernalia as part of the cost of the 
room for. the day. 

Likewise in British mines it is customary to pay the 
miner for everything he does. He does not turn a hand 
without pay. Every binder must be measured, every 
clay vein evaluated and the work of making a payroll 
is an endless job. But here in America we have scales 
based on the general conditions, and the practice has 
not been to pay for everything—but only for unusual 
and unduly harassing difficulties and labor. 

Why should it be otherwise? The miners have to 
erect props, so many to the hundred tons, therefore, why 
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make a separate charge? In some regions more props 
are needed than others. That is taken care of in the 
local scale for the mining of the coal. All the work that 
goes with mining must have been considered when the 
scale for mining was written just as all that goes with 
room occupation is figured in the price of the hotel room, 
whenever rates are made. The lights are paid for in 
the room rate, so are the towels and the other services, 
the use of the furniture and the rugs, the bedstead and 
the coverlets. Thus it is with the miner; his incidentals 
have been always provided by him as part of his con- 
tract—the roof he rips, the draw slate he stows, the 
bottom he lifts, the prop he sets, and the track he lays, 
Shall he be granted extra for these items when he has 
always considered them part of the price? Now he 
wants pay for the light on his head, for the shovel in his 
hand, for the explosives he uses and for all the details 
incidental to mining, which hitherto he has always 
accepted as part of the regular mining cost. 

The more itemized the scale the more trouble there 
will be in settling’ the account. With an infinity of sur- 
charges based on matters of judgment as much as on 
matters of fact will come endless disputes. But 
were there no trouble from disagreements, what a gigan- 
tic system of accounting would result if payment were 
made for evefy trifling service? The time and labor of 
recording is apt to exceed the time and labor of execut- 
ing the work and watching the record may well be more 
trying and even expensive than going without. Only a 
man with a distaste for work and a dislike for results is 
happy in finding a statement in the office as long as a 
mine prop, and as puzzling as a legal document. The 
short pay sheet is as desirable as the shorter ballot. 








New Cases of Influenza 


2,361 in New York 
1,808 in Chicago 
161 in and around Boston 


It is an advantage to live in a small mining 
or other village if the fact is properly madé use 
of, for, in such smaller places, we frequently have 
a chance to learn what contagious diseases are 
on the move and are liable to visit us soon and 
take precautions accordingly. In the last epi- 
demic of the grip some mining villages were not 
reached for some months after the cities were 
affected and the people in those towns could have 
taken warning. 

Washing one’s hands before eating is one of 
the best rules for the avoidance of influenza. 
Using one’s own towel, glass, dipper or cup, 
sleeping on a pillow that no one else has used are 
other good rules. Beware of anything that 
touches anyone’s mouth, nose or hands. The 
hands readily get germs from the mouth and nose. 
Cleanliness is the surest guard against infection. 
The rules of good housekeeping and of etiquette 
are the surest preventives against the spread of 
influenza and, for that matter, against common - 
colds. ' P 
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DISCUSSION 4 READERS 


EDITED BY JAMES T, BEARD 





Electric Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the inquiry of Charles F. 
Sherman, regarding an electric mine-haulage problem, 
which appeared in Coal Age, Nov. 27, p. 861, I assume 
that Mr. Sherman did not intend to convey the idea 
that the leading drivers of the locomotive were actually 
raised off the rails. Probably the action that he 
observed was, the weight being relieved on the springs 
of the leading drivers, the wheels slipped on the rails 
and showed a tendency to spin. 

What I judge Mr. Sherman actually desired to 
express was the condition of operation, which is caused 
by what is technically known as “weight transfer.” 
When a locomotive is hauling a trip on level track there 
could be no trouble that would lift the head drivers 
off the rails; but trouble could be caused by the 
weight transfer from the leading drivers to the trailing 
drivers when hauling upgrade, and this may reduce 
the weight on the leading drivers to such an extent 
as to cause the front wheels to spin, transferring 
the work to the trailing drivers, as stated in the reply 
to this inquiry. 

Weight transfer is directly proportional to the height 
of the drawbar or coupling above the top of the rail 
and inversely proportional to the length of the locomo- 
tive wheelbase. 

Let w = weight transfer (Ib.) ; 

h = height of drawbar above top of rail (in.); 
b = length of locomotive wheelbase (in.) ; 
P = drawbar pull (Ib.). 
Then, by the principle of moments: 
wb = Ph; and w => i 

The inquiry does not give sufficient data. to enable 
an exact analysis to be made. However, assuming the 
locomotive to be of the two-axle type with double-motor 
equipment, and the haulage to be on level tangent track, 
the following analysis may be suggestive and helpful: 

Calling the total weight of the locomotive, in pounds, 
W, and assuming an adhesion factor c = 0.20, for 
cast-iron wheels; or c = 0.25, for steel-tired wheels, the 
tractive force exerted by the leading drivers is 


W ; (F re rr) 
C\5 —w);ore\> 5 
But, the drawbar pull (P) being limited by the effec- 
tive weight on the leading drivers, we write, considering 
the leading drivers as exerting half the pull. 
W Ph 
sP =c (5 es **) 
Pb = c(Wb — 2Ph) 
cWb 
~ ig b + 2ch 


. Again, in haulage the drawbar pull (P) is equal to the 
track resistance (R) of the trailing load (Z), in 
pounds per ton. For mine cars with plain bearings, 


we assume R = 30 lb. per ton of load; and for mine 
cars with roller bearings, R — 15 to 20 lb. per ton of 
load. Expressing this equality, RL = P, gives, finally, 


pa cWb 
~ R (b+ 2ch) 

In general, in mine haulage, the ratio of the height 
of the coupling above the top of rail to the length 
of locomotive wheelbase is such as to warrant disre- 
garding the question of weight transfer. It would 
appear that the operator, in this case, is attempting 
to haul trailing loads in excess of the capacity of 
his locomotive, the weight transfer from the leading 
drivers being such as to cause insufficient adhesive 
weight on the leading drivers, with the result that 
those drivers spin. Perhaps this condition of excess 
load is accentuated by a relatively high drawbar or 
coupling and short wheelbase. 

I would also suggest that the control resistance be 
checked to ascertain if it be correctly proportioned, as 
a resistance improperly proportioned might be partly 


the cause of the trouble, by tending to accelerate the 


speed of the locomotive too rapidly. 
J. G. CARROLL, General Engineer, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa, ee 





Letter No. 4—In connection with the question asked 
by Charles F. Sherman, Coal Age, Nov. 27, p. 861, 
regarding the tendency of a mine locomotive to lift at 
the front end when hauling a loaded trip, the following 
may be of interest to Mr. Sherman and others, for the 
trouble mentioned is not an uncommon one: 

Some years ago, when designing mine locomotives 
for a large manufacturing concern, I found this same 
trouble occurred in double-motor machines when the 
motors were center-hung, that is when both motors 
were hung between the axles. If we analyze the comet 
acting on the frame from each motor we find that ee 
of these forces tends to lift the frame while i otk 
acts to push it down. The result is unequal traction 
and motor load. This is particularly noticeable when 
the motors are connected in series. In those days we 
used to provide an independent switch to connect the 
motors in series for the light return trip. Some makers 
still use such a switch. 

The unbalanced traction of the two-motor locomotives 
led me to the design of the three-motor, six-wheel 
machine, which is now so popular in building mine 
locomotives for heavy duty. The first machine of that 
design was built in 1897 and delivered to the, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Co., at Dillonvale, Ohio, in 1898. ‘Ta patent 
was issued to me on the suspension and frhme a year 
or two after; but the manufacturers, “Who were my 
employers, never went after the imitators. 

It caused me ‘some amusement, not long ago, when 
the mechanical engineer, at a mine I was visiting, 
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showed me, with much pride, a 20-ton machine of this 
type and claimed that he had invented the three-motor 
machine some years before. I did not care to dissuade 
him as he was proud of the achievement and was 
experiencing what was an old story to me. 

Let me say, in closing, that the best way to solve 
his problem is to ask Mr. Sherman for a sketch of 
the motor locations, which will show whether my reason- 
ing is correct or not. ENGINEER. 

» Ohio. 


Co-operation Among Mine Officials 


Letter No. 2—Having read with with interest the 
recent articles written on this subject in Coal Age, I 
am reminded of a few points that may prove most 
effectual in analyzing the true meaning of the expres- 
sion “to co-operate.” 

Co-operation, which is so necessary to any successful 
undertaking, requires patience and extreme flexibility 
as a part of the makeup of a man’s personal character. 
This does not refer_to an official only, but should extend 
from the president down through the entire organiza- 
tion to the trapper boy. Co-operation is meaningless, 
except it applies to all concerned in an undertaking; and 
then not for merely a short period of time only, but 
extended indefinitely. — 

Just as the directors of a company organize to pro- 
duce a certain necessity, say particularly coal, for a 
period of years, they unquestionably arrange the 
minutest details from a financial standpoint, to insure 
the security of the organization even under the most 
trying circumstances. Why then should they not at 
the same time arrange for a working basis that will 
insure an efficient and co-operative system of procedure. 








FLEXIBILITY NEEDED IN ORGANIZATION TO INSURE A 
MAXIMUM OF EFFICIENCY 


Present-day undertakings are marked with a flexi- 
bility and a co-operative nature that develop efficiency 
in the organization. Today it is impossible for the presi- 
dent of a large company to visit the different plants, 
except at stated intervals many months apart; but this 
is not the case in a small company where official inspec- 
tions are more frequent. Co-operation is more strik- 
ingly effective where the president and other high offi- 
cials can visit the men at the working faces and talk to 
them in their “own language.” 

It will be understood that I refer here to officials who 
appreciate honest toil, and who, if errors are observed, 
possess a character that reveals the spirit of a co-worker 
and shows no personal pride or feelings by reason of his 
position. No man with personal inclinations and a self- 
ish character has any business near a plant. In a town 
where the operation is productive, it is seldom that one 
finds an official whose attitude toward humanity would 
allow him to pass the time of day with one of his em- 
ployees, or his wife or children. Such a man, on making 
one visit to his plant, would quickly be known, from one 


end of the town to the other, as miners are only human . 


and do not hesitate to express their feelings toward such 
@ person, 

It is plain that every wheel in a train of gears and 
every cog in each wheel must co-operate or the machine 
cannot produce. If a single cog in the main driver is 
cracked the effect:is to weaken and destroy the power 
- and efficiency of the whole machine. So it is with the 
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co-operative feeling in “an organization. It is necessary 
for the men “higher up” to do their share of co-operat- 
ing to insure success in operation. My thought is that 
the president or his assistants, the general manager, 
manager or general superintendent should mingle ocea- 
sionally with their men, and manifest a real interest ‘in 
their welfare. 

Considering a large company the logical man for 
specific co-operative plans and work is one of the three 
last mentioned. It is through these men that efficient 
co-operative plans are made effectual and results can be 
expected. At first each written or verbal order given 
will be questioned, as the men naturally have a disposi- 
tion to find out how much the boss knows. It does not 
take long generally for the men working directly under 
a boss to feel the pulse of that official. 

This may seem to many a very strong statement; but 
I dare say it will be understood by men who have worked 
about the mines many years, and such, after a little 
close consideration, will agree that I am right. Mining 
men as a class are very instinctive and have a faculty 
of finding out by many methods what others know. 
Indeed, it is true that an official who makes an error 
soon finds that the majority of his men know all about 
it. This being the case, an official who shows an indif- 
ferent, characteristic attitude toward the workers under 
him makes a mistake that leaves a bad impression on ~ 
the minds of the men for a long time to come. A few 
such errors will surely show an indifference on the part 
of the men that is unexplainable. 


DISREGARD OF MEN’S PHYSICAL ENDURANCE 


I recall a visit made to a plant, some time ago, by a 
disinterested party. The superintendent with some 
eight men had been working on a particular job for. 
about thirty-five hours. The men had eaten their last 
lunch fourteen hours prior to my friend’s visit. Two 
of the higher officials of the company appeared at that 
time. The men were sullen, very indifferent and wore 
a characteristic “I-don’t-care” expression on their faces, 
They talked to the visitors, with whom they were well 
acquainted, and told them of things that were no doubt 
true from all that could be seen there. The men were 
disgusted and had a right to be. 

Any man in charge of an operation, who would treat 
his men in that manner did not deserve the chance of a 
possible promotion or even have the right to be an 
official. These men did not eat for at least three hours 
after the visitors first reached the place, and only then 
was opportunity given them to eat, after they had told 
the superintendent that they were going home. The 
higher officials must have known the circumstances, but 
had nothing to say. It was not a case where food could 
not have been gotten easily, but a merely inhuman treat- 
ment of the men by the officials in charge. 

What can you expect from men who receive such 
treatment? Could you expect co-operation in any form? 
Co-operation means working together and identifying 
the interest of all concerned. 

Recollections are still fresh, in my mind, of expres- 
sions I overheard about certain mine officials, as given 
by the workers under them. The men claimed that the 
officials were firm in their orders and meant all they 
said. At the same time, they recognized that these same 
officials were ever ready to retract an order made in 
error and willing to co-operate with the men. These 
officials were also known by their hearty, ‘Well, John, 
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how goes it today?” or “How’s the turn running today?” 
and such similar expressions of good fellowship. Then, 
while carrying on witty conversations, the official would 
carefully examine the place and, if time permitted, sit 
down for a few minutes and talk on general subjects, 
before going on to the next place. 

By such co-operative methods as these, the workers 
would naturally become affected with the same “dis- 
ease” and, in that manner, one always found a most 
efficient organization and one that produced a little more 
coal then the other fellow whose methods were more 
lax. In a Pennsylvania mine I have often seen an offi- 
cial where a certain tonnage was reached, have a cigar 
for each man as he came out of the mine. 

Therefore, to co-operate under this heading means a 
great deal, much more than can be expressed in this 
short paper; but if an idea can be extracted, for effec- 
tual application by the many readers of this magazine, 
and make the mine workers, officials and others, more 
efficient and co-operative, then I consider the time has 
been well spent. “BEN.” 

Thomas, W. Va. 





Letter No. 83—The letter of James Touhey, Coal Age, 
Dec. 11, p. 900, interested me deeply. I have often 
wondered if it would not be impossible to accomplish 
anything without proper co-operation on the part of 
helpers and those holding subordinate positions. 

For example, the President of the United States 
must have the co-operation of his cabinet and they 
in turn must have the co-operation of their department 
employees, and so on down the line. 

In coal mining the president or general manager 
of the company may lay out the best plans, but without 
the co-operation of the engineer in systematizing the 
work, and the superintendent and under bosses in seeing 
that the details of the plan are fully carried out, the 
scheme will fail. 

What will be the use of a superintendent telling 
his mine foreman certain things to be done in the 
mine if the foreman does not co-operate to carry out 
his plans and the men fail to do their part? 


CO-OPERATION MusT BE MUTUAL TO SUCCEED 


The great trouble is that the most of us want to 
run the whole concern and do not trust any of the 
details to the man who should have charge of a por- 
tion of the work and be made, in part, responsible for 
the execution of the work. This lack of trust on the 
part of the superintendent or foreman is largely to 
blame for the lack of co-operation he receives. A 
workman who knows he is not trusted to carry out 
the plans of the boss becomes discouraged and shows 
his lack of interest by his actions. 

To obtain co-operation we must co-operate ourselves. 
The boss must co-operate with his men if they are 
to co-operate with him. There must be trust and 
confidence each in the other. If the foreman needs 
material or equipment in the mine, the superintendent 
and manager must do what they can to supply that 
want. Where men need tools to do their work properly 
it is up to the foreman to get them. This is co-opera- 
tion and will bring results. 

Let mine foremen remember that where men observe 
the willingness of bosses to help them in carrying out 
the work they will respond with equal willingness in 
its performance. If there is difficulty in a section of 
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the mine in charge of an assistant let the foreman go 
with him and share his responsibility, not saying, “He 
is paid for that work, let him attend to it and not 
bother me.” 


EFFORTS IN CO-OPERATION ALWAYS BRING RETURNS 
ONE-HUNDRED-F'OLD 


A foreman that co-operates with his men, and the 
superintendent that does likewise with his foremen 
will find their efforts will return a hundred-fold and 
the results will show on the costsheet at the end of 
the month. 

It is true there are some men who will not respond 
to fair treatment but will take advantage of their 
privileges. However, these are comparatively few and 
the experiment is well worth the trying. I have often 
found to my surprise in how short a time a man can 
be changed by kindness from an objector and a 
hindrance to a helpful worker. We are all prone to 
make the mistake of wanting everyone to co-operate 
with us, while we do not feel like throwing in our 
lot with them and assisting by word and deed to make 
their burdens lighter. The word co-operation has a 
great meaning and it is the one word that_spel!s 
success. THOMAS HOGARTH, 

McIntyre, Pa. Supt. Coal Run Mines. 





Finding a Mine Door Set Open 


Letter No. 17-—The letters that have been written on 
this subject are interesting, as they give different 
opinions and no doubt enlighten many readers. How- 
ever, | would suggest referring to the little book of 
mine laws and see what it says about doors. 

We find that the Anthracite Mine Law requires two 
main doors in a crosscut, so that one door will always 
be shut when the other is open, and the current will not 
be broken by men passing through the doors. The law 
also requires a third door. hung and set open ready for 
use in case one of the other doors is broken. A single 
door would indicate that the area or section of the mine 
it controls is not large. 

In all my experience as fireboss I have never found a 
main door open in a mine and do not think this would 
happen if the fireboss is on his job. Let me say here 
that a good fireboss can detect trouble very soon when 
making his rounds. His experience enables him to do 
this naturally. 


WATER-GAGE READING AN INDEX OF THE MINE 


The writer of letter No. 11, Coal Age, Dec. 11, p. 896, 
claims that he can detect an open door by the reading 
of the water gage. In my opinion, he is wrong; as long 
as the speed of the fan is the same, the water gage will — 
be the same, even if the return airway was walled off. 

In firebossing our practice has always been to go first 
to the fanhouse and register our names and time of 
arrival. We then gave everything a “once over” before 
going into the mine. My section consisted of roads 
breasts, sheet-iron breasts, running breasts and straight 
pitches. I had 33 hr. to complete my rounds. I would 
fcllow the air, in most instances, but would frequently 
use a shortcut, traveling against the air to save time. 

Experience has taught me that firebossing is a hard 
job that a man must learn. At times, the fireboss must 
carry water on both shoulders if he is to please the 
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foreman and satisfy the inspector. In other words, he 
must be a diplomat. 

Beginning life in the mine, first as a breakerboy and 
then doorboy, I advanced to surveyor, fireboss, mine 
foreman and then mining engineer. My belief is that 
a fireboss employed in a properly organized mine need 
hardly expect to encounter the trouble mentioned in this 
discussion. It would be rare indeed: to find a door set 
open and the circulation cut off from a section of the 
mine a fireboss is about to examine. 

Nanticoke, Pa. MINING ENGINEER. 





Letter No. 18—I was much interested in reading the 
letter of R. Z. Virgin, Coal Age, Nov. 6. p. 759, and 
agree with him that it would be dangerous to start the 
examination of a mine on the return end of a section. 

Referring to the plan of the section to which this 
inquiry relates, let me suggest that the fireboss, on 
finding the door standing open at the mouth of his 
section and the current short circuited, would do well 
to leave the door as he found it, until he has examined 
one or two rooms to ascertain their condition. 

Assuming that he finds gas in the first two rooms 
as stated in the inquiry, let him then come back to 
the entry and go to the mouth of room 7, where the 
air is returning from the faces of these rooms. At 
this point let him test the temperature with a pocket 
thermemeter. Comparing this with the temperature 
of the air at the intake.end of his section would tell 
him if there is any fire burning in that section, and 
he can then close the door with safety. 

Of. course, if the thermometer shows that fire is 
burning in the section, he must take steps to put it 
out .as quickly as possible without disturbing the gas 
he 3 ea in the first two rooms of the section. 

Rawdon, Quebec, Canada. C. MCMANIMAN. 
‘The discussion “Finding a Mine Door Set Open” 
will close with Letter No. 20, now on hand.—Ep1Tor.] 





Tamping Dynamite 

Letter No. 1—Referring to a question answered in 
Coal Age, Dec. 25, p. 941, in which it is stated that 
it is not necessary to tamp a charge of dynamite owing 
to the detonation of this explosive being instantaneous 
and its force radiated equally in every direction, permit 
me to say that this does not agree with my experience 
end practice. 

For a long period of time when employed in blasting 
and using dynamite of various strength, from a 4 or 
5, per cent to as high as a 70 per cent dynamite, my 
angie was to tamp each charge with clay or sand 

ahenby moistened. My opinion is that tamping is 

ary in order to get the full benefit of the 
Seinistien. 
. In France, it was our custom to use the lower per- 
centage of the glycerine in the dynamite when working 
in_ anew. territory. In all cases the holes were tamped 







with, the; moistened drillings made into little sticks. 
. We had a 100k ‘of rules and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, it.xead:..“For. a cartridge of 100 grams (34 oz.) 


OF. a. distance, of not less than 20 cm. (7.8 
.in.), ‘and, for each, additional stick add 10 cm, (38.9 in.) 
re of pet if For example, a charge of 1 lb. 


Ki). :)- mop nae 
owever, to tamp the charge to 
‘the kb - the hole. 


@ 2: ft. .(61 cm.) of tamping.. 
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In my opinion, it is a great mistake to say that. 
dynamite need not be tamped, except to exclude the air 
or confine the explosive in the hole. It is true that 
dynamite laid on a large bolder will break the rock» 
by the force of its explosion and this fact has sug. 
gested to the miner that it is unnecessary to tamp q 
dynamite charge in a hole. Whatever is said, however, 
I shall continue to tamp a charge of dynamite, having 
often proved to miners in our mine that with a mini- 
mum charge well tamped it is possible to double the 
effect by tamping the hole. 

In charging a hole, I push the cartridge gently home, 
then insert a small plug of clay and push that down 
on the charge, continuing the stemming with clay or 
rock dust, tamping lightly at first and then harder, 
using a wooden tamping bar. The tamping should 
reach the mouth of the hole. 

The full. tamping of a dynamite charge should be 
recommended if only for the purpose of stopping the 
practice of miners who use a short fuse, light and 
shove it into the hole and then run like the devil to. 
get out of the way. It is a pity that a practical miner 
will use so little judgment. GASTON F. LIBIEz. 

Peru, IIl. 





Entering Mine with Open Light 


Letter No. 1—In reading the article describing the 
death, from blackdamp, of two men who with a third 
entered an abandoned slope carrying only a flashlight, 
I was surprised to think that the leader of the party, 
who it is stated was a practical miner, would attempt to 
enter an abandoned place without a good safety lamp. 

Believing that the statements made in the closing 
paragraphs of the article, Coal Age, Dec. 11, p. 886, are 
misleading in respect to the danger to be encountered 
in going into an idle or an abandoned mine, I feel that 


this matter should be discussed thoroughly. 


’ The writer of the article states, “It would be unjust 
to criticize too severely the action of Mr. Stott and Mr, 
Caldwell (the two men killed) in entering the slope 
without an open lamp for detecting the nature of the 
air,” Again, the writer states: “In entering an aban- 
doned slope or shaft an open lamp should be held in 
advance and at a level lower than the head.” 

To my mind, it is most important to correct these 
statements and emphasize the fact that it is never safe 
to enter an abandoned place without a safety lamp. The 
writer of the article probably had in mind only the 
presence of blackdamp. But one never knows but that 
methane or marsh gas is present and the use of an open 
light in such a case would be dangerous. Hence, a good 
type of safety lamp should always be used and never 
an “open light.” 

I recall an instance of an old shaft that gave off large 
quantities of marsh gas. Gas was also coming from 
different parts of the field. It was a common occurrence 
for persons crossing the field and throwing a match to 
the ground after lighting a pipe or cigar to see the gas 
ignite and burn. 

In closing, let me say that it is strange to what an 
extent men of practical experience, working in and about 
mines, are subjected to danger from the reckless acts of 
men whose experience should have taught them better, 
or from the ignorance of untrained men who have no 
practical experience in mining. 


Nanticoke, Pa. MINING ENGINEER. 





May have had similar experiences. 
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INQUIRIES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 












Fan Ventilation in Winter 


As a reader of Coal Age, I take the liberty of asking 
its opinion regarding a condition observed in our mines 
this year, about the time cold weather set in. The 
case is as follows: 

The mine is ventilated by a centrifuga] fan, which 
is producing 103,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, against 
a water gage of 2.6 in. This was the common result, 
under normal working conditions throughout the sum- 
mer season. When the cold weather set in, the yield 
of the fan suddenly jumped to 123,000. cu.ft. per min., 
while the water-gage reading fell 0.4 in. 

It seemed to me that this was contrary to what 
would naturally be expected in fan ventilation. In the 
winter season when the fan is operating on cold air, 
its efficiency is undoubtedly higher and its yield greater. 
But it would seem that the increased quantity should 
be accompanied by an increase in the water-gage read- 
ing, instead of the gage dropping as just stated. 

Studying over the matter, I concluded that the circula- 
tion of a larger air volume under a lower water gage 
could only be due to some change having taken place 
in the mine; and, as we had made no change in the 
air splits, I was led to examine more closely to ascertain 
the cause of the observed phenomena. In this mine 
there are about seventy entries. Most of these contain 
canvas checks or curtains for deflecting the air into 
the rooms, besides brattices for conducting the current 
to the faces of headings. 

My investigation soon revealed the fact that, in the 
summertime, these canvas checks and brattice cloths 
were so saturated with water absorbed from the air 
current that they were very heavy and hung almost 
straight from the bar at the roof down to the floor, 
which was a common condition throughout the summer. 

Now, in the winter season, I noticed that all of the 
canvas was very dry and, as a result, it did not serve 
the same purpose as in the summertime when wet. 
More air was blowing through the curtains and leaking 
at the brattices, although measurements taken at the 
face showed that there was still sufficient air deflected 
into the ‘rooms and circulating at the head of the 
entries. There was about the same quantity though 
a less proportion of air sweeping the working faces, 
owing to more air passing through the dry canvas 
checks, many of which were blown or lifted slightly by 
the force of the current. 

This conclusion appealed to me as the condition that 
made it possible for the mine to pass a larger quantity 
of air under a reduced water gage. However, I want 
to ask for the opinion of Coal Age and others who 
J. PARKER. 
Renton, Pa. 





_ The instance cited by this correspondent is interest- 
ing in the practice of mine ventilation. His conclusion 


that the dry condition of the air checks in the winter 
season, as compared with the wet condition of the can- 
vas in the summertime, was the cause of the mine 
passing more air under a lower water gage in winter 
than in summer is correct. 

The summer water gage of 2.6 in. is said to have 
dropped 0.4 in., making the winter gage 2.2 in. It 
is interesting to note that the power on the air indi- 
cated by these data is practically the same in winter 
as in summer, which confirms the rule that, for the 
same power on the air, the quantity of air in circula- 
tion varies inversely as the pressure or water gage; 
thus, 

Summer, 103,000(2.6 5.2) = 1 %34,620 ft.-lb. per min., 
or 42.26 hp. 

Winter, 123,000(2.2 5.2) = 1,407,120 ft.-lb. per min., 
or 42.64 hp. 





Widening an Airway 
The following question was given in a recent exam- 


ination and I want to ask help in its solution: 

Given two airways, each 6 x 8 ft. in section, 900 and 3600 ft. 
long respectively. What will be the required width of the longer 
airway to cause each to pass the same quantity of air under 
the same pressure? 


Writing the formula for unit pressure in terms of the 
airway and the quantity of air passing, p = ksq’/a’, it is 
plain that, the pressure and quantity being the same in 
each airway, the expression s/a* has the same value for 
each airway. Thus, calling the required width w, 


2 (6+ 8) 900 2 (6+ w) 3600 
48° wi (6w)* ' 
Is it possible to solve this equation and find the value 


of w directly? If so, please explain how it is done. 
Donora, Pa. STUDENT. 








In algebra this equation has the form 
w—-aw=b 
and the value of w is 


w= 4b + V(b)? — (4a)? + W% 4b — V (4b)? — Ga)® 
The first step is to simplify the equation given by 


“Student,” and find the values of 4 a and 4 b; thus, by 
cancellation and transposition, we have 


1024 (5) 














aa seat sgibry’. o> 


Therefore, 4 a = 4$(1024 ~— 7) = 48.76; and 3 b = 
8(1024—7) = 488.86; and substituting these values 
in the formula gives, finally, for the value of w, — 


w = V438.86 + 1488.86? — 48.769 + 
438.86 — 1/488.86° — 48.76 
w = 7488.86 + 276.91 + 488.86 — 276.91 
w = 715.77 + 161.95 = 8.95 + 5.45 = 14.4 ft. . 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


~ Ques.——The large hand on the anemometer makes 
43 r.p.m., the airway is 6 ft. high and 12 ft. wide; 
allowing 3 per cent for friction, what would be the 
velocity of the air current and what quantity would 
there be passing in the airway? 

Ans.—Each revolution of the large hand of a Biram 
anemometer that is properly calibrated corresponds to 
100 ft. of air-travel, and 44 r.p.m. would indicate an 
air-travel of 450 ft. per min. Then, allowing 3 per 
cent of this amount for loss by friction would make 
the assumed velocity of the air current 450 (100 + 3) 
— 100 — 463.5 ft. per min. 

The quantity ef air passing is found by multiplying 
the sectional area of the airway, in square feet, by 
the average velocity of the air current, in cubic feet 
per minute. The sectional area of this airway is 6 
x< 12 = 72 sq.ft. Then, assuming the reading of 
the anemometer has been properly taken and represents 
an average velocity for the entire area of the airway, 
the quantity of air passing is 72 « 463.5 — 33.372 
cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—State fully, how, when and where should a 
mine foreman measure the air. When and how should 
he make reports of air measurements. to the mine 
inspector. 

Ans.—The e2ir is measured with an ‘etiiaabilitiais that 
must be in good condition. First, a place is selected 
in the airway where the air is traveling in a straight 
course and not influenced by bends or unduly obstructed 
by jutting timbers. The sectional area of the airway 
is measured at this point in such a manner as to give 
a fair estimate of the clear sectional area, in square 
feet. This being done, the anemometer is exposed to 
the air current at that point, for exactly one minute, 
noting its reading before and after exposure. The 
instrument must be held at arm’s length, as far as 
practicable, and moved from point to point in the air- 
way so as to give an average reading of the velocity 
of the current. The difference between the two read- 
ings of the instrument multiplied by the sectional area 
of the airway will give the quantity of air passing, in 
cubic feet per minute. 

The Anthracite Mine Law (Art. 10, Sec. 15) requires 
that the air shall be measured once every week, at 
the inlet and outlet airways, also at or near the face 
of each gangway and at the nearest cross-heading to 
the face of the inside and outside chamber or breast 
where men are employed. These measurements must 
be recorded in a book kept for that purpose. 

A report of these air measurements shall be sent 
to the inspector before the twelfth day of each month, 
for the preceding month, together with a statement 
of the number of persons employed in each district. 
of:the mine. (Sec. 16.) 


It is the further duty of the mine foreman to gee 
that all dangers are promptly removed and that no one 
is permitted to enter any places until they are made. 
safe for work. 

Ques.—A slope 14 ft. wide and 7 ft. high has been 
criven for a distance of 1,000 ft. The elevation at 
the top of the slope is +742.3, and at the bottom of 
the slope +537.4 ft. (a) If this slope is allowed to 
fill with water, what will be the pressure of the water, 
in pounds per square foot, at the face? (b) What 
precaution does the mine law require to be taken when 
driving toward abandoned places filled with water? 

Ans.—(a) This slope has a fall of 742.3 — 537.4 = 
204.9 ft., in 1,000 ft., which is the pressure head when 
the slope has been allowed to fill with water. Since 
the pressure due to 1 ft. head of water is 0.434 hb, 
per sq.in., the pressure per square foot due to the 
actual head is 204.9 K 0.434 & 144 = 12,796 + hb, 
per sq.ft. 

(b) Rule 15, Art. 12, of the Anthracite Mine Law 
of Pennsylvania requires that any place approaching 
a dangerous accumulation of water shall not exceed 
12 ft. in width and at least one borehole shall be 
kept constantly 20 ft. in advance near the center of 
the face, together with sufficient flank boreholes on 
each side of the heading. 





Correction 


Attention has kindly been drawn to a misstatement 
in the answer to the second question on page 152 of 
the issue, Jan. 15, 1920. Following is the question 
and the correct answer: 

Ques.—How will a current of 100,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute, passing in the main air-course of a mine, 
divide between the following three splits: 

Split A, 6x 6 ft., 2,000 ft. long; 
Split B, 6x 6 ft., 4,000 ft. long; 
Split C, 6x 6 ft., 6,000 ft. long. 

Find the quantity of air that will pass in each split, 
supposing the pressure on all the splits to be the same? 

Ans.—These splits, having the same cross-section and 
being under the same unit pressure, the quantity of 
air passing in each will be inversely proportional to 
the square root of the length of the airway. Since 
the relative lengths of the splits are 2, 4, 6, the calcula- 
tion is as follows: 


ee 0.707 bi 
A, ~z pe 0.707; T¢75 X 100,000 = 43,780 cw. ft. per min. 





ae 0.500 

B, inn 0.500; 775 X 100,000 = 30,960 oi: fe per min. 
1 0.408 

C, Tq = 0.408; TEis X 100,000 = 25,260 cu. ft. per min. 

Totals 1.615 615 100,000 cu. ft. per min. 
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New Freight Cars Built in 
November 


A total of 173 new freight cars were 
constructed in railroad shops during Novem- 
per, according to a summary issued by the 
U. S. Railroad Administration. They in- 
cluded'151 box, and 3 hopper cars, 


« 
Coal Mining in Prussia 


According to the Vossische Zeitung, of 
Berlin, which was translated by tne Re- 
search Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, there were 292 coal 
mines in operation in Prussia during the 
first nine months of 1919, as against 286 
mines during the corresponding period of 
1918. In the period specified the produc- 
tion of coal declined from 120,392,675 metric 
tons to 81,186,135 tons. The shipments 
were reduced from 122,681,129 to 80,675,350 
metric tons while the number of workers 
not including the prisoners of war, had in- 
creased from 566,102 to 648,861. It will 
be seen that production decreased 32.68 
per cent and shipments 34.24 per cent. 

During the same period of 1919 there 
were 309 lignite mines in operation as 
against 307 in 1918. Their combined pro- 
duction amounted to 55,721,098 metric tons, 
as against 56,003,605 tons in 1918, and the 
shipments were 55,720,045 tons, as against 
56,007,929 tons in 1918. The number of 
workers, not including prisoners of war, 
increased from 56,858 to 99,799. These 
figures show that in the first nine months 
of 1919, as compared with the same period 
of 1918, production decreased 14.28 and 
shipments 14.29 per cent, while the number 
of miners increased 42,941. 


American Coal for Madeira 


Consul William L. Jenkins, Funchal, Ma- 
deira, on Dec. 6, 1919, reported to the De- 
‘partment of Commerce that the first ship- 
ment for many years of American coal to 
Madeira arrived here in the latter part of 
November. It was purchased by a British 
shipping and coaling company and trans- 
ported from Baltimore in a British steamer. 
This company and the one other coaling 
company now operating in Madeira supply 
coal to steamers at the equivalent of from 
$26 to $27 a ton. The imports of Ameri- 
ean coal were due to the disturbed mining 
conditions in England, and it is expected 
that as soon as the situation there becomes 
‘more normal the trade will fail back to its 
long-established channels. 

The total importations of coal according 
to customhouse statistics amounted to 143,- 
228 tons in 1913, 61,453 tons in 1914, and 
61,417 tons in 1915. By far the largest part 
was supplied to ships. Owing to the mild 
climate none is needed for heating purposes, 
and only small quantities are used by the 
few factories operating here. 

There were formerly three British coaling 
companies and are German here, but two of 
the British are now consolidated and the 
German company has been closed since 
Portugal entered the war. It imported 
89,088 tons in 1912, and 74,786 tons in 1913. 


Imports of Coal into Venice 


Consul John S. Armstrong, Jr., Venice, 
Italy, announced that the direct imports of 
<oal into Venice during the month of Octo- 
ber, as shown by ships’ manifests, amounted 
to 80,681 metric tons, of which 47,484 tons 
came from the United States and 33,197 
tons from the United Kingdom, according to 
& report published in the Commerce Re- 
‘ports. This is the second month during 1919 
in which the imports of coal from the 
United States exceeded the quantity re- 
«éived from the United Kingdom, the im- 


ports from the United States in September 
having been 20,470 metric tons, as compared 
to 11,872 from Great Britain. 

The nationality of vessels bringing coal 
to this port in October may be judged from 
the following figures: 





Coal 

trans- 
Tot? ‘ ported. 
Nationality of vessels. Number Metric 
tons. 
RUMI O hes 6.8 06 8.5 cee Ve ees 11 60,234 
Interallied 2 9,896 
American Se acs 1 5,011 
CFPOG 0 5.8 cna ete este wae 1 5,540 
MOREE Gat hh S ecole yal at haverdia 15 80,681 


The total quantity of coal imported into 
Venice from all sources during the 10 
months ended October, 1919, as shown by 
ships’ manifests was as follows: From 
United Kingdom, 317,166 tons; United 
States, 136,228 tons; Dalmatia and Istria, 
26,089 tons; Antwerp, 5,485 tons, making 
a total of 484,968 tons. 


France Grants German Coal 
to Belgium 


The Foreign Trade Department of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York City has 
received word that an agreement was 
concluded in Paris between M. Loucheur, 
President of the Commission on Repara- 
tions, and, the Belgian delegates to this 
Commission. France consents to place at 
the disposal of Belgium a monthly quantity 
of 150,000 long tons of German coal, of 
which 80,000 tons will be for blast fur- 
naces, and 35,000 tons for gas factories. 


See Lower Prices for Coal 

in China 
Messrs. Wheelock & Co. report that in 
regard to Japanese coal, negotiations for 
1920 contracts have not yet been started, 
but with the extremely favorable exchange 
they expect. to see lower prices than this 
year. Fu Shun coal: No change. Kaiping 
coal: ‘Very little new business has been 
transacted, although arrivals and _ sales 
under existing contracts have been well 
maintained. The large demand for coal all 
over the East has tested loading facilities 
at Chinwangtao to the utmost, and coal is 
now sent to Dalny, Tsingtao, and other 
ports where coal was previously exported. 
The northern market is also strengthened 

by short supplies in Japan. 


India Produced 20,000,000 
Tons in 1918 


An abstract of the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines in British India 
(Mr. Adams) was given in an issue of 
Oct. 10, supplying particulars of the 


output of coal, etc., in India in 1918, which 


states that there was an increase of over . 


24 million tons in the output of coal. With 
the exception of Assam and Hyderabad, 
where the output decreased by about 7,000 
and 21,000 tons respectively, all Indian 
provinces shared in this increase. Pit’s 
mouth value increased largely everywhere, 
except in the northwest Frontier Province, 
where it fell from 18s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. (at 
Rs.15 to the £) per ton, but as the output 
in the latter province was only 240 tons the 
figure has no statistical value. In the 
fields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the 
rates of increase were respectively 1s. 3d. 
and 8,;;d. per ton. The following table 
shows the output of coal in the various 
provinces in 1917 and 1918: 









1917 1918 
Province Tons Tons 

pT te er Ee ery Dine 301,480 294,484 
Baluchistan. . as 40,785 43,125 
| .. 4,631,571 5,302,295 
Bihar and Orissa .. 11,932,419 13,679,080 
Central India. ... . ie 198,407 199,97 
Central Provinces......... 371,498 481,470 
[i ene 680,629 659,122 
Northwest Frontier Pro- 

WH oo os ra tetccs vated 215 240 
PURIBD ie svi se os nd coe cui 49,869 50,418 
Dee pe 6,045 11,334 

TOMES ous cacawa deer dows 18,212,918 20,721,543 


Exports of coal fell from 407,078 tons in 
1917 to 74,335 tons in 1918. Imports of 
coal, coke, etc., on the other hand, rose 
from 46,455 tons to 67,441 tons. : 

The average number of persons em- 
ployed daily in the coalfields increased by 
24,000, or more than 14 per cent. The aver- 
,age output per person employed was prac- 
tically the same as in the preceeding year, 
viz., 103.30 tons, as against 108.88. The 
total number of fatal accidents was 212, 
corresponding to a death rate of 1.11 per 
thousand. 


English Production Increased 


While production is maintained at some- 
where about the same higher level that has 
been recorded since the middle of October, 
says the Iron & Coal Trades Review, and 
still shows a tendency to rise, distribution 
has been thrown entirely out of alignment 
by the arrangement whereby all fuel used 
for household and domestic purposes is sub- 
ject to an allowance of 10s. per ton. If 
collieries had been assured they would be 
refunded, whatever amounts were deducted 
each month, it would, of course, have made 
no difference in distribution, but owing to 
the great uncertainty that exists at present 
many collieries are making their position 
as secure as possible by sending as large a 
jm as they can for industrial consump- 
tion. 

So far as the position of house coals is 
concerned, many merchants are hopelessly 
in arrear with deliveries, and even if larger 
supplies are obtained before the holidays it 
will be impossible for them to deal with the 
orders already on their books. 








English Exports for 1918 and 1919 Compared 


Bibtstol Chine agit ais. o5isc Sees Sekoe < ieee d 
Noethweaternt norte. x. .......60.k6sccens CM eViee 
Northeastern ports......... ee 
Humber ports............ 
‘Other ports on East Coast.......... 
Other English ports................ 3 
Ports on the East Coast of Scotland. 7 
Ports on the West Coast of Scotland............. 
Be RS a et RTE GS OEE TY" 7 In 


Total United Kingdom............... edeuves 






















— Cargo a Bunker 

1918 1919 1918 1919 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1,274,701 1,581,508 204,350 234,342 
59,240 2,806 251,194 119,040 
767,828 863,571 94,165 144,131 
133,144 48,151 53,783 21,743 
3,423 3,301 74,882 152,620 
50 201 10,855 36,535 
57,303 189,388 22,916 29,866 
120,276 58,550 28,008 57,250 
aoaatebett, eee 12,800 150 
2,415,965 2,747,476 752,953 795,677 
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Foreign Freight Rates 








Tons of 
Rate 
Genoa/Leghorn........... $26.50 — 1000 
Spezie/Savona............. 26.50 — 1000 
Piraews.:................... 28.50 — 1000 
.00 — 800 
— 800 
— 1000 
— 1000 
— 1000 
— 1000 
— 1000 
— 1000 
— 800 
— 1000 
— 1000 
— 800 
— 500 
— 500 
— 1000 
— 600 
— 500 
— 1000 
‘ — 750 
19. — 750 
17. — 1000 
a — 600 
Carienas or Sagus........... 9.00 — 300 
COOOR, 2.050005 ses es 9.00 — 500 
NEIL. Sok 4 ce avs oe 9.50 — 300 
Guantanamo............... 9.50 — 300 
9.00 — 400 
Diamsamillo. .../... 6.020 e002 9.50 — 300 
eee hots k v5 55:0 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda p. c. and dis. free 5.50 se 
ag a aS ee ; —- 
MIR Co 6 sb-alels oka co Hiwis 11.00 — 500 
OND. o.ao5 occ caccecccs fe me fof 
Santiago........ teeeteeees { 9:00 — 400 
Port of Spain, Trinidad..... 11.00 — 500 
MINING S.cctca sions op <10\0 0-92 10.50 — 500 
Free p. c. Curacao 
BND cbs ou vuinecd.c0¢ese 13.00 — 400 
a. oicors s 5 o:0:9'0 5 6 10.00 — 500 
gy peony eee ln owen 
All above tates gross from charter. 





Need of Industrial Coal in 
Belgium 


The reviving industries of Belgium con- 
tinue to be greatly embarrassed by lack of 
fuel supplies, according to Trade Com- 
missioner C. E, Herring at Brussels. Prac- 
tically no foreign coal is arriving except 
the shipments from Germany stipulated 
by the Peace Conference, and these are 
said to be irregular and insufficient. Bel- 
gium is, of course, a large producer of 
coal, but much of it is unsuitable for in- 
dustrial purposes. Furthermore, produc- 
tion of the Belgian mines is hampered on 
account of the shorter working day with 
the greatly increased compensation which 
has become general, and railway con- 
gestion. 

Coal is one of the chief products relied 
upon by Belgium to diminish its adverse 
trade balance, and during the first nine 
months of this year, exports amounted to 
233,586,611 francs. Stipulated deliveries 
of Belgian coal are now being made to 
certain foreign countries, Switzerland re- 
ceiving 30,000 tons, Holland 109,000, Ru- 
mania, Argentina and Italy 50,000, and 
France 320,000 tons per month. These 
heavy exports of course occasion a short- 
age and advance the price in the domestic 
market. During the first eight months of 
1919 exports of coal amounted to 2,650,000 
tons, while September exports. totaled 
320,000 tons. In 1913 coal exports for the 
oe eight months amounted to 3,300,000 
ons. 
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Foreign Trade Analyzed 


The annual report of Philip B. Kennedy, 


Displacement Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, issued last -week, ana- 
lyzes the foreign trade situation, and 
declares that the excess of American exports 
over imports has grown out of bounds, The 
report states: 

There is no question about the demand 
for American goods abroad, and Europe 
is still experiencing an acute shortage of 
food, raw materials, and all kinds of man- 
ufactured goods. Lacking imports to bal- 
ance our exports, the pertinent question is 
the extent to which we can safely take 
future promises to pay. Whatever one’s 
views about the proper nature of the peace 
settlement, all may readily see and agree 
that foreign credit arrangements are being 
delayed awaiting a more stabilized con- 
dition. Unless certain reasonably adequate 
credits are soon made to foreign countries, 
our exports mnfay be expected to fall off on 
account of depreciated foreign exchange. 

American export firms should realize 
that now is the time to lay foundations for 
permanent foreign trade. At this time, 
when the pulse .of foreign business condi- 
tions is uncertain and subject to rapid 
changes, a policy must be formulated on the 
basis of most recent and authentic infor- 
mation. World trade adjustment is going 
on. It is often difficult, however, to dis- 
tinguish real developments from unfounded 
rumors. Many ambitious projects have 
little behind them. American firms should 
test every proposition for trade development 
very carefully. 

The character of our foreign business 
to-day will determine our opportunities of 
to-morrow. If American exports are made 
to assist in restoring essential production 
abroad and lead to sound world economic 
conditions, the resulting security will en- 
able trade to then go ahead with confidence. 
The United States is at present the world’s 
principal producer. It is especially impor- 
tant that we face the general question of 
our export trade in a farsighted business 
manner. We have a big stake in the sta- 
bility of world economic conditions. Our 
future as an exporting nation depends to 
a large degree upon our policy in the 
immediate crisis. 

The report points out that while the 
United States shipped 4,500,000 tons less 
of coal in 1919 than in 1918, it exported 
5,000,000 tons more of wheat and cotton and 
meat and miscellaneous goods. 





Coal in Poland 


American Consul McBride at Warsaw, 
Poland, has transmitted to the Department 
of Commerce the following information 
concerning the needs and supplies of coal 
in Poland as furnished during a _ recent 
conference at the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce of that country: 

The Government of Poland actually re- 
quires at the present time considerably 
more than 1,000,000 tons of coal per month. 

In detailing the coal requirements of the 
country, it is stated that the railway serv- 
ice needs some 210,000 tons; the pro- 
visioning of the Army, 45,000 tons; munic- 
ipal enterprises, including gas works, 70,- 
000 tons; operation of agricultural ma- 
chinery, 40,000 tons; coal industry, 45,000 
tons; mines and foundries, 10,000 tons, and 
salt mines and refineries, 12,000 tons—a 
total of 432,000 tons per month for these 
purposes alone. To fulfill the needs of 
other industries, about 375,000 tons is re- 
quired; for the needs of private consumers, 
305,000 tons, and for compensatory ex- 
portation 20,000 tons. 

The Government is now doing all in its 
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increase the 


production 
mines,.and its afforts have been pb the 
to a large extent, thanks to the codperation 
of the laborers and to the inauguration 


power to 


a more intensive system of explo{ ot 
employing three instead of two rani, 
workmen. It is encourageing to note 
owing to these measures, the mineg of the * 
Dombrowa coal basin are now prod 
fully 75 per cent of their pre-war output, 

Furthermore, efforts are being made to 
impress upon coal consumers the necesgj 
of saving that fuel as far as possible by 
the substitution of wood, peat, and other 
combustibles, which till recently have been 
little used. It is stated that the reseryg 
supply of wood in Poland could rep 
600,000 tons of coal, but the present diffi. 
culties in railway transportation make de. 
livery impossible. In addition, there jg 
lignite, of which not more than 15,000 tong 
per month is mined in Poland. 





Britain Raises Railroad F reight 
Rates 


An increase in British railroad freight 
rates, effective Jan. 15, in order to make the 
roads self-supporting, is announcéd in g 
cablegram to the Department of Commerce 
from the American Embassy at London, 
Later a complete revision of the rates will 
be undertaken, 

The new coal, coke and patent fuel 
schedule provides for a 25 per cent in- 
crease in and a flat rate addition of 34, 
per ton (irrespective of distance), to. the 
existing tolls, rates, charges, subject to a 
minimum addition of 6d. per ton and a. 
maximum addition of 2s. per ton. 





U. S. Coal Strike Stimulates 
Canada’s Mines 


Unofficial, though reliable, information 
received, from a report of the Weekly 
Digest dated Jan. 21, in Washington from 
Canada is to the effect that fears of a coal 
shortage in that country on account of the 
American coal strike has given a great 
impetus to coal production in its coal 
areas. Arthur V, White, consulting en- 
gineer for the Dominion Commission of 
Conservation, is in British Columbia now 
investigating conditions. The situation at 
present is that Britain needs her own coal, 
United States production cannot be abso- 
lutely depended upon, and Canada must 
therefore provide .the necessary fuel for 
herself. 

It is expected that in the not distant fu- 
ture coal will be shipped from British Co- 
lumbia mines via ship to Panama to the At- 
lantic, and thence up to Montreal and for 
Eastern manufacturing and domestic con- 
sumption. It is felt that Uuited States coal 
producers, even could one be assured of 
steady operation of the mines, will prefer 
shipping to. Europe and reaping somewhat 
larger profits in comparison to the prices 
paid by Canadian interests. 





Belgian State Railways Ask Bids 
for Coal Cars 


A cable to the Department of Commerce 
from the American consulate at Brussels, 
Belgium, states that the State Railways 
of Belgium have opened. bids for 15,000 
coal cars of sheet iron: construction and 
having 20 tons capacity. 








EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC. MERCHANDISE, BY ARTICLES AND PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


- Articles and Countries to which Exported 
“a and coke: pomeay at tis 


Eleven Months Ending November 


3 —-- November —_ 7 5 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity . Value 
430,369 2,938,196  320;719 2,828,372 4,822,003 27,604,821 4,143,529 27,060,359 4,097,989 33,642,750 





1,616,914 6,475,188 


724,650 3,718,316 19,670,321 73,402,498 


18,815,554 73,891,006 17,629,900 82,114,435 
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Charleston, W. Va. 


Car shortage, inadequate motive power 
and embargoes cause mines to operate 
about one-third time. Western gateways 
choked with unloaded coal. Sidings from 
Cincinnati to Newport News congested. 
Why embargo exports with so much coal 
undistributed? Kanawha production one- 
third normal. New River mines work about 
one-half time. 

Production was cut_to the very quick in 
Kanawha and New River valleys during 
the week ended Jan. 17, through a car 
shortage, inadequate motive power and 
embargoes, a suspension of operation being 
forced on many mines served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. The shortage of 
cars was as acute as it has been at any 
time during the last twelve months with 
the exception of a few weeks in August 
when railroad shopmen were on strike. 
While the first day’s supply was_ nearly 
sufficient, as the week progressed, the sup- 
ply grew worse, dropping to 70, then to 
60 and finally to 45 per cent on the seven- 
teenth. It is doubtful if any mine in this 
section was operated during more than a 
third of the week at the most. 

In railroad circles it was said that there 
did not appear to be any prospect of im- 
mediate improvement. Reports indicate 
that certain Western gateways are literally 
choked with coal loads in addition to the 
large number of loads which were being 
held at the time the strike ended and 
which are still being held. It is stated by 
eye-witnesses, that sidings all the way from 
Cincinnati to Newport News are congested 
with long strings of coal loads. 

Producers generally diagnose that con- 
dition as one of the reasons for a car 
shortage and at the same time cannot 
understand why the Central Coal Commit- 
tee should continue to embargo export 
shipments, when there is so much coal un- 
distributed; the holding of so much coal 
in reserve only making it necessary to em- 
bargo domestic shipments which cannot be 
moved .wing to the crowded condition of 
sidings. Railroad motive power is prov- 
ing entirely inadequate in this section and 
that has further contributed to the conges- 
tion on many lines. 

While shipments from some of _ the 
regions along the Chesapeake & Ohio to 
Eastern points were under the ban, yet gas 
coal was still being diverted it was under- 
stood, this contributing to the generally 
chaotic conditions prevailing at the pro- 
ducing end of the mining industry. 

The change in the Kanawha field, during 
the weekly working period ended Jan. 17, 
in transportation facilities afforded, was 
for the worse. On Monday alone was the 
supply of empties at all adequate. During 
the remaining five days of the week the 
supply was at no time over 60 per cent and 
during the last three days it was approxi- 
mately 45 per cent. Under such conditions 
it was of course impossible for mines to 
produce even half their normal capacity 
owing to disorganization of working forces. 
It was estimated that Kanawna production 
was only about one-third of normal. 

Small as well as large mines were af- 
fected. Some of the largest operations on 
Cabin Creek suffered from the shortage and 
the same was true on Coal River. The 


‘Situation with reference to the shipment of 


coal from this and other regions is growing 
deplorable. In putting a stop to export 
shipments rolling stock is forced out of its 
natural route of travel and is not so soon 
available again for loading. 

An embargo shut Kanawha operators off 
from Eastern business, and they were in- 
formed that the Toledo gateway was so 
congested that it was impossible to ship 
cgal through to the Northwest, and points 
Sarat part of the country were em- 


Production in the New River field was 
Sliced even further between Jan. 12 and 
Jan. 17 with empties even more scarce than 
they had been during the previous week. 
Taking the week as a whole, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if mines as a rule were in 


operation more than half the time; that 
of course resulted in a suspension of opera- 
tions in many instances. 

Efforts made by operators in the New 
River and other smokeless fields during 
the week, to have the restrictions on ex- 
ports removed proved to be futile. The 


Central Coal Committee claimed that the’ 


coal was needed in domestic markets, 
although smokeless producers declare that 
there is enough coal on sidings alone to 


“supply the country until the first of April. 


With export restrictions still in force, it 
is claimed that some of the larger export- 
ing agencies have not so far been able to 
ship any coal to foreign markets during 
January in the face of an insistent demand 
and with plenty of vessels at port. 

Operators in the New River field have 
taken no action leading to the restoration 
of the check-off, so far, although pressure 
has been brought to bear. However, the 
fact that the check-off has not been re- 
stored, has not and is not affecting pro- 
duction, miners as a general rule appear- 
ing to be indifferent as to whether the 
check-off is restored or not. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


Continued car shortage develops into 
most serious car situation in history ot 
Norfolk & Western. Export restrictions 
reported to protect domestic markets. Pro- 
duction in the Gulf field less than 50 per 
cent; Tug River about 75 per cent; Poca- 
hontas situation most acute. Remittances 
for coal still seriously delayed. 


The entire southern region of West Vir- 
ginia was so seriously affected by a car 
shortage during the last half of the week 
ended Jan. 17, that it is estimated that the 
production of coal was limited to about 
20 per cent of capacity, and on Thursday 
only 847 cars were loaded in the southern 
West Virginia fields. With full man pow- 
er available, cars in the various fields at 
the outset of the week were soon exhaust- 
ed, and when they were gone the Norfolk 
& Western was unable to furnish addi- 
tional cars. As a matter of fact it is stated 
that the road just mentioned is facing one 
of the most serious car shortages in. the 
history of the system, and no means have 
been found by officials of the road of cop- 
ing with the situation which has arisen, 
officials in fact being extremely pessimistic 
as to the immediate future. 

Producers in ‘the southern part of the 
state are not surprised at reports that 
there is not sufficient coal at tidewater 
points for cargoes and that as a result of 
such a condition vessels are accumulating. 
The scarcity of coal at tidewater is at- 
tributed by operators to the continuance of 
export restrictions and to the car shortage. 
Where cars are available it has been found 
impossible to secure permission to export 
coal, and where permits have been issued 
cars are not available, so that between the 
two, export shipments from southern West 
Virginia have been at a minimum. Opera- 
tors in the southern part.of the state, in 
common with other smokeless producers, 
have been trying to have thé export regula- 
tions removed but have been met with the 
statement that restrictions cannot be modi- 
fied owing to the necessity of protecting do- 
mestic markets. 

Remittances for coal diverted continue to 
reach Pocahontas and other producers, but 
settlement is still being delayed in many 
cases and operators are not hopeful of be- 
ing able to secure complete settlement until 
well toward the end of. the present year. 

Conditions in the Winding Gulf field went 
from bad to worse during the week ending 
the seventeenth, cars becoming even more 
scarce than was true during the previous 
week, the inevitable consequence of which 
was that mines in many instances were 
forced to mark time and production was 
less than half of capacity. At the same 
time export restrictions were still in force 
and that, too, served to demoralize indus- 
trial conditions. Even where it was pos- 


sible to load coal, motive power was prov- 
ing to be totally inadequate for the move- 
ment of coal trains with any degree of 
promptness or for the delivery of empties. 

During the wek ended Jan. 17 the Tug 
River field loaded 71,450 net tons which is 
only about 75% of normal under a full 
car supply. Many mines in this field are 
complaining bitterly of the ‘shortage of 
cars, some of. these mines working less 
than half the time during the ten days 
ending Jan. 21. The number of empty cars 
received from the west has been extremely 
meager, and it appears that the Railroad 
Administration and the Fuel Administra- 
tion are still holding unloaded thousands 
of cars diverted during the coal strike. It 
is rumored that in and around Chicago 9,000 
loads were still being held up untl Jan. 
17 at least, the complaint being made that 
the railroads were still moving large ton- 
nages from union coal fields in Indiana and 
Illinois. 

While there had been a steady decrease 
in the number of cars furnished the Poca- 
hontas region after the first week in Janu- 
ary, the transportation situation became 
most serious during the last half of the 
week ended Jan. 17, in this region. On the 
fifteenth cars were so scarce that the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., largest 
producer in the Pocahontas region, was 
compelled to stop operations for the day. 
It was estimated that production from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth inclusive was 
only 20 per cent of normal as a result of 
transportation disabilities, making it im- 
Possible to secure a production much in 
excess of that for the holiday week, the 
lowest of the year. Of course the limita- 
tions on exports are responsible in part for 
the car shortage inasmuch as it is not now 
possible to unload and return cars quickly. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


~ Guyan field loses half of capacity produc- 
tion due solely to car shortage. Cars from 
the West have to be cleaned at much ex- 
pense. Logan representative spends week 
in Washington to secure relief from car 
shortage. Embargo on eastbound shipments 
lifted. 

Half of the capacity production of the 
Guyan district was lost, during the week 
ended Jan. 17, simply because of a car 
shortage. The shortage was much more 
pronounced even than during the preceding 
week, running 30,000 tons higher, bring- 
ing the total loss fram a car shortage alone 
up to 194,000 tons, or 20,000 tons in excess 
of the output of the field for the week. The 
total output was only 174,000 tons, a loss 
of 8,000 tons as compared with the previous 
week. During the period mentioned, the 
daily average of cars furnished was only 
582. At the outset of the following week, 
or the week beginning Jan. 19, the supply 
of cars was only about 400 a day. In short, 
on Wednesday the twenty-first, there were 
only a little over 400 cars in the entire 
Guyan field. 

Guyan ‘operators were informed that an 
effort was being made to relieve the acute 
car shortage by giving empty cars from the 
West right of way over everything except 
perishable freight, even to the extent of 
embargoes on general freight. Such cars 
as were coming from the West, however, 
were exceedingly dirty and that of course 
has been a factor in retarding loadir= ve- 
cause it has been necessary to ¢’<an such 
cars at considerable expense. 

The car situation has becor.e so bad, the 
shortage of cars is so chroni:, that a rep- 
resentative of the Logan op:2rators spent 
virtually all the week, ending the seven- 
teenth, in Washington in an 2ffort to se- 
cure some relief, and also to pre vent further 
preferential car supplies for mi..es produc- 
ing railroad fuel. 

Some relief was experienced i1 the dis- 
trict when the embargo on eastb und ship- 
ments was lifted, but Logan producers were 
still greatly limited in the zones into which 
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they can ship. Of course under prevailing 
transportation conditions, it has been next 
to impossible for Logan shippers to keep 
pace with contract requirements or even to 
think of taking on much new busines. 

More coal was handled on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio system as a whole, during the week 
ended Jan. 17, than during the week ended 
the tenth, the increase amounting to about 
27,000 tons or the difference between 545,- 
700 tons and 572,700 tons. Losses in pro- 
duction were sustained in three large dis- 
tricts. Gains were scored in two of the 
larger districts and three small fields. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Many idle mines as result of serious car 
shortage in northern West Virginia. Dirty 
cars cause much expense and loss of time. 
General indignation over ruling of Central 
Coal Committee regarding diverted coal, 
Embargo on exports curtails supply of cars. 
Many loads on sidings. 


The car shortage was again experienced 
to a very material extent in northern West 
Virginia regions,. particularly during the 
last four days of the week ended Jan, 17. 
While the supply was adequate for the 
first day’s loading it soon underwent a 
decrease and by Thursday there had been 
a sharp decline in the number of cars fur- 
nished in the Fairmont and other northern 
West Virginia regions. In the first named 
region on Thursday, for instance, only 756 
cars were furnished as against 1796 ordered, 
and as an inevitable consequence 62 mines 
were idle. On the day following the supply 


‘had dropped to 48 per cent, and by Saturday 


the supply was down to 36 per cent, only 
532 cars being furnished as against 1511 
ordered. On the Monongahela R.R. there 
was only a 28 per cent supply on the seven- 
teenth. 

Similar conditions prevailed throughout 
the entire northern part of the state. With 
cars so scarce there were 110 mines on the 
Monongah division alone of the Baltimore 
& Ohio idle on the seventeenth, production 
throughout other regions in West Virginia 
being also limited to a similar extent. Even 
where cars were furnished, many of them 
were so dirty—covered in frequent instances 
with a foot or more of frozen slag and 
cinders—that loading was seriously retarded 
while the cars were being cleaned. Not only 
was much time lost because of the unclean 
condition of empties, but the necessity for 
cleaning the cars also added much to the 
cost of production; it cost about $7.00 per 
car to remove the debris before empties 
could be loaded. 

While payments from the railroads for 
coal diverted during the strike are becom- 
ing more numerous, yet in nearly every in- 
stance the railroads are refusing (in making 
settlement) to make any allowance for the 
14 per cent increase granted miners, which 
the operators add to the price of coal, or 
for the difference between domestic prices 
and exports prices in settling for export coal 
confiscated. 

. General indignation has been aroused in 
northern West Virginia over the ruling of 
the Central Coal Committee. Even though 
coal consigned to tidewater for export had 
been diverted under Government orders for 
the benefit of gas companies and others, 
the export price would not be allowed, 
because export coal could not be considered 
as such until it was actually loaded on 
boats. This ruling was characterized as 
ridiculous, especially in view of the fact 
that coal for export has been shipped only 
by special permits from the Central Coal 
Committee. Heavy losses will be sustained 
by northern West Virginia producers, if 
the ruling of the Central-Coal Committee 
is allowed to stand. 

One effect of the order debarring further 
exports of gas coal and other bituminous 
coal, has been to materially curtail the 
supply of cars, since cars cannot be re- 
turned~ from other destinations with as 
much dispatch, as is the case when coal. 
is shipped only to tidewater and dumped 
promptly. Operators find it difficult to 
understand, in fact, why exports should be 
either restricted or shut off when side tracks 
of various railroads are filled with coal 
loads. : 

Operators of Northern West Virginia 
predict that one effect of the increase of 
75c. a ton in water transportation rates 
from tidewater to New England points, 
will be to cause a material increase in all- 
rail shipments. All-rail shipments to New 
England points, it is also predicted, will 
also tend to make cars more scarce because 
of the longer time consumed in making the 
round trip. 


COAL AGE 


Louisville, Ky. 


Bill introduced in Kentucky Legislature 
to create Miners’ Examining Board to ex- 
amine -persons seeking employment as 
miners, Similar to Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite provision. Examinations to be held in 
English language and be of a practical 
nature. : 


J. S. Webb recently introduced a bill in 
the Kentucky Legislature whose object, it 
has been stated, was to provide for the 
safety of persons employed in and about 
coal mines and to provide for the exami- 
nation of such persons in order that only 
competent miners may be employed. Fur- 
thermore a board of examiners is to be cre- 
ated to hold examinations according to the 
stipulations of the proposed bill. 

Should this bill become law, hereafter 
ne person shall be employed or engaged as 
a miner in any coal mine in the state, with- 
out first having obtained a certificate of 
competency from the Miners’ Examining 
Board of Kentucky—to be created by this 
bill. Miners now employed are to be en- 
titled to certificates, under the provision of 
this act, without being required to pay the 
fee specified for men seeking employment 
in the mines after July 1, 1920. 

After July 1, 1920, it is proposed that 
all men seeking employment in the coal 
mines of Kentucky shall appear before the 
proper board and answer questions prepared 
by the board in the English language; upon 
satisfactory examination a certificate of 
competency shall be issued to the applicant, 
provided he has had at least two years’ 
experience as a coal miner previous to the 
time of his examination. It is provided, 
however, that a certified miner may have 
one person working with him and under his 
direction as an apprentice for the purpose 
of learning the business of mining, and, 
becoming qualified, to obtain a certificate 
oe SNe with the provisions of this 
act. 

The bill provides that the Miners’ Exam- 
ining Board shall be composed of three men. 
two of whom shall be practical coal miners, 
employed in the mines at the time of their 
appointment, and the third member to be 
a coal operator doing business in the state. 
This board shall hold examinations once in 
each calandar month in each county of the 
state where coal mines are in operation. 
Each applicant for a miner’s certificate shall 
pay a fee of $2 to the board. All examina- 
tions are specified to be conducted in the 
English language and shall be of a practi- 
cal nature, and in each case an applicant 
must appear in person before the board and 
orally answer intelligently and correctly at 
least 12 questions pertaining to practical 
mining. 

No person shall engage as a miner in any 
ccal mine of Kentucky without having 
obtained a certificate of qualification, nor 
shall any person, firm or corporation employ 
as a miner in his, their or its mine in this 
state any person who does not hold such 
certificate, nor shall any mine foreman, 
overseer, or superintendent permit any per- 
son to be employed under him or in any mine 
under his charge as a miner in any mine 
in this state, except as -provided, who 
does not hold such certificate of qualifica- 
tien. Any person, firm or corporation who 
shall violate or fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be fined in any sum 
not less than $100 and not more than $500, 
or shall be imprisoned in the county jail 
for a term of not less than 30 days, nor to 
exceed six months, at the discretion of the 
court. 

The only state having an operative law 
similar to the one just outlined is Penn- 
sylvania, applicable only to the anthracite 
coal field where unusual conditions are met 
with in mining. It is stated by a party con- 
versant with Kentucky affairs, that this 
bill will not be enacted into law. 


Ashland, Ky. 


Production 59 per cent of capacity in 
northeast Kentucky field. Loss practically 
due to car shortage. Strong domestic and 
byproduct demand. Adequate car supply 
alone stands in way of increasing produc- 
tion, Chesapeake & Ohio prorates railroad 
fuel among all mines of the district. Ex- 
port agencies active in the field. 


While production was slightly improved 
in the northeastern Kentucky field, during 
the week ended Jan. 17, yet it was still far 
below capacity, only 135,990 tons being 
produced as against a possible production 
of 230,050 tons; the output, therefore was 
limited to 59 per cent of capacity. That 
left a 41 per cent loss, of which 33 per cent 
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was directly attributable to a shortage of 
cars, the loss from such a source amounting 
to 76,100 tons, with mine disability figyy. 
ing in the loss to the extent, of 11,160 tons, 
or about five per cent. 

During the same period of 1919 there 
was an output of 147,000 tons. However 
up until Jan. 17, 1920, production was run. 
ning behind that of 1919 to the extent of 
10,000 tons. In the past year, on the other 
hand, the possible production of northeast 
Kentucky mines has been increased at ] 
to the extent of 15 per cent through deyel- 
opment work and the enlargement of 
operations. 

The present car. stringency operates 
seriously to the disadvantage of northeast 
Kentucky operators inasmuch as there ig 
a strong domestic demand and an unusually 
good demand for byproduct coals, yet pro- 
ducers find it next to impossible either to 
take care of their contract obligations or 
to make any arrangements to accept con- 
tract business in increasingly large quan- 
tities. Development work in the district 
during the last year has made it possible 
to utilize more man power and such addi- 
tional man power has migrated to the digs. 
trict; so that were conditions propitious, 


-producers of this district would be in quite 


an advantageous position to materially aug- 
ment production over 1918 and 1919. The 
only thing that stands in the way of @ 
gradually increasing production from month 
to month is an adequate car supply, ag 
physical conditions are conducive to large 
production. 

Instead of continuing to confiscate coal 
for railroad use and to give mines supplying 
railroad fuel the preference, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio has asked producers to provide a 
supply of fuel sufficient for the needs of 
the road by prorating the tonnage to be 
supplicd among the various mines in the 
district. 

Exporting agencies have been negotiating 
for a large tonnage from the northeast 
Kentucky field during recent weeks, ship- 
ments to cover a period of five years. Nego- 
tiations have not, however, been closed, 
so far, for such contracts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Carbondale—The Murrin Coal Co., at this 
place plans to build a breaker, the con- 
tract having been awarded to the George 
A. Westcott Co., of Scranton, Pa., for $106,- 
000. The breaker will be 86 ft. high and 
have a ground area of 60 x 170 ft. and be 
electrically operated. George A. Westcott, 
of Scranton is the engirfeer for the Murrin 


Company. 


Mocanaqua—The West End Coal Co, 
operating at this place, in Luzerne County, 
during 1919 produced virtually 500,000 tons 
of anthracite without having a single fatal- 
ity among miners or laborers at the working 
face. Most of the mining is done on @ 
heavy pitch, which makes the record all the 
more noteworthy. Superintendent J. W. 
Jones, in a letter which went to each em- 
ploye, congratulated the men on the record 
made and urged each employe to continue 
“safety first” as the motto for this year. 


Pottsville—Fire at the Wadesville colliery, 
one of the important operations of ‘the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
was discovered to be still raging recently 
after a week’s fighting against the fiames. 
The fire is in the south basin with many 
impertant lower workings, and to flood it . 
would entail great damage to other parts 
of the mine. Energetic steps have been 
taken to shut off all air from the flames, 
and it is believed the gases thrown off by 
the fire will effectually smother the blaze. 
Were the mine flooded, the greater part of 
the 900 employees would be thrown out of 
work for months. ‘ 


Hazleton — Coal mining was ham- 
pered in this region during the week 
ended the seventeenth by extremely cold 
and snowy weather. Collieries having 
long overland hauls were compelled to shut 
down for,a day or more. One colliery, how- 
ever, the Lattimer, No. 5, operation 0 
Pardee Bros. & Co., Inc, produced 4 
record tonnage on the coldest day, dump- 
ing 805 tons of coal on the breaker and 
preparing it for market in eight hours. 

Electric installations are going steadily 
on among the various companies and the 
ccming summer should be a big one in 
this line in this part of the field. 

At some plants, loose flights on con- 
veyor lines make a noise which can 
heard above all other colliery sounds. Old 
rubber belting, can be used to stop 
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flights are put on, a layer of 
Whee ioaned between the flights and 
es flight attachment, making a firm job 
which does not allow the bolts to wear loose 
be and prevents the noisy rattling 


or ip lines where this method is not 


fcllowed. 
Bituminous 


esburg — Challen W. Waycoff, of 
has purchased several tracts of 
coal in Perry Township, Green County, for 
a consideration of $13,733,17. The pur- 
chase was made from the First -National 
Bank of Grafton, W. Va. Two tracts in 
Jefferson Township recently changed hands. 
The first tract was sold to the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Coal. Co. and the second to the 
Stelco Coal Co. 

lisville—The following officers were 
Pinney “at a recent meeting of the stock 
holders of the Southern Connellsville Coke 
Co.: Charles Detwiler, president; J. Fred 
Kurtz, vice president; R. Davidson, 
treasurer and J. L. Schick, secretary. These 
men (with the exception of Mr. Schick), W. 
D. McGinnis and F. E. Markell compose the 
poard of directors. The company recently 
spent over $30,000 in improving the plant 
and are said to be negotiating for another 
coal tract. 

Uniontown—Coal property in the Lower 
Connellsville region continues to change 
hands. Deeds recorded here show the 
completion of two new deals with an ag- 
gregate of 320 acres for $550,000. The Re- 
public Connellsville Coke Co., by its presi- 
dent W. H. Clingerman, sold 210.8 acres, 
in Redstone Township, to the Connellsville 
Central Coke Co., for a consideration of 
$454,000. The other deal was in Nicholson 
and German townships, the Consolidated 
Coke Company selling 110 acres to J. H. 
Hillman, Jr., for $99,000. 


Wayn 
this city, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Logan—Employees of the Logan Mining 
Co. have been the recipients of a bonus 
from the company in the shape of an extra 
one-half month’s pay, the bonus having 
been presented to the employees at the time 
they were the guests of the company at a 
banquet held during the week ended Jan. 17. 


Charleston—The Cabin Creek Coal Min- 
ing Association was organized during the 
week ended Jan. 17 at a meeting of about 
50 of the superintendents, mine foremen, 
fire bosses and other mine officials of upper 
Cabin Creek, held at the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium at Decota. The meeting was called 
by District Mine Inspector L. B. Holliday 
who addressed the assembled officials as 
did V. E. Sullivan another district inspector. 
It is the purpose of the association to hold 
frequent meetings for the discussion of 


mining topics. 


Martins Ferry—The fire in the Laughlin 
mine near here is practically all out, except 
a few smoldering spots, and the work of 
clearing away the slate-falls is being rapid- 
ly pushed. It is expected it will be possible 
to resume work in the mine in the near 
future. Deputy State Mine Inspector Lot 
Jenkins, of this district and who has been 
in charge of the fire-fighting since the eve- 
ning of its discovery, has been on the 
ground practically every minute since and 


‘the success of the fighting is the result 


largely of his efforts. Although no official 
statement has been made by the inspectors, 
the belief that the fire was of incendiary 
origin continues. Local firemen who were 
on the ground at the start of the fire are 
firm in this conviction. 


Fairmont—With the organization of the 
Fairmont Mining Institute, here, on the 
night of Jan. 17, an important forward 
step was taken and is believed that one 
of the benefits which will accrue will be 
improved safety methods and increased 
production through higher efficiency. The 
enrollment at the organization of the insti- 
tute included 86 superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, mine foremen and fire 
bosses of the region. 

There is a move on foot to ex- 
tend the line of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling R.R., now operating in the Scott’s 
Run mine field of Monongahela County, 

Va., between Morgantown and Blacks- 
Ville, into Fairmont over the tracks of the 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co. from 
Mannington to Barrackville and thence by 
tunnel through from Barrackville. Full 
plans of the company contemplate a shorter 
route to Pittsburgh and a shorter route to 
the Lakes. 


b Beckley—Tne machine shop and motor 
Ran of the Mead-Tolliver Coal Co. at 
illarney, W. Va., was destroyed by fire 
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on Jan. 12, entailing a loss of about 
$75,000. One of the serious features at- 
tending this fire was the destruction of six 
gathering locomotives. By strenuous efforts 
the company was able to load coal the day 
following the fire. Immediate steps were 
taken to secure locomotives from other 
points and by the twentieth the company 
was able ‘to produce coal on a scale somewhat 
approaching normal. The fire at the Mead- 
Tolliver plant was the second one of a 
similar nature in the Winding Gulf dis- 
trict within a period of 90 days, the 
Winding Gulf Colliery Co. having sus- 
tained a loss of $60,000 early in November 
when the large machine shop and other 
buildings were destroyed by fire. The fact 
that the two fires have come within so 
short a period has led to the belief that 
both were of incendiary origin. 


Berkeley Springs—Diamond drill holes 
just completed, says News of Cumberland, 
Md., show that anthracite coal exists in 
Morgan County, W. Va., back of Cherry 
Run on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
in considerable quantities. Nearly 30 years 
ago, John Stauffer, a farmer, sunk a shaft 
on his farm and mined coal, hoisting it 
to the surface by a windlass. At that time 
the discovery attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The recent drilling was directed 
by C. P. Cooke, for the West Virginia An- 
thracite Coal Syndicate, which is financing 
(under option) the operations. Mr. Cooke 
Says there is considerable coal or the prop- 
erty. ‘The question whether the seams will 
be workable commercially depends entirely 
upon their extent and condition,” says 
Mr. Cooke. At present about 20 men are 
at work, and so far 11 holes have been 
drilled ; it is expected that four more holes 
will complete the proving of the property 
and that they will be complete within the 
next month. The land, which is optioned 
by a Buffalo syndicate, is owned by a Pitts- 
burgh bank. The present work is the first 
that the Buffalo syndicate has attempted 
in the coal field. The iand lies within 
several miles of Cherry Run and is mostly 
covered with timber. John M. Rayburn, a 
mining engineer of Pittsburgh, has been in 
direct charge of the drilling. The property 
being worked now was formerly owned by 
James M. Guffey, of Pittsburgh, who set 
up hoists and other equipment, but failed 
before he could complete his work. The 


‘property was then sold under chancery 


proceedings and most of it was bought by 
the Farmer’s National Bank, of Pittsburgh, 


to cover some of its loans and was leased . 


to the present operators, 


KENTUCKY S 


Ashland—The Northeast Kentucky Coal 
Association at its annual meeting held here 
on Jan. 20, largely attended by members 
from all parts of the district, elected the 
following officers: President, Charles W. 
Connor, manager Elkhorn & Shelby Creek 
Coal Co., Esco, Ky.; first vice president, 
Garner Fletcher, manager Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va.; 
second vice president, Henry Laviers, man- 
ager North East Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky. ; 
treasurer, N. M. White, manager Colonial 
Coal & Coke Co., Prestonburg, Ky. The 
beard of directors consists of the officers 
of the association together with J. G. 
Smythe, manager Elkhorn division, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Jenkins; J. E. Buck- 
ingham, president Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co., 
Paintsville, Ky.; A. J. Johnson, manager 
Standard Elkhorn Coal Co. C. M. -Roehrig 
was re-elected secretary. 


Louisville—S. M. Bennett recently intro- 
duced the following bill in the Kentucky 
House of Representatives, applicable to the 
mine inspection service: “Hereafter no 
person shall be appointed to the office of 
assistant inspector of mines in this Com- 
monwealth, unless and until such person 
is endorsed, in writing, by a majority of 
all the men actually engaged in mining and 
loading coal or other mineral in the inspec- 
tor’s district for which he is or may be 
appointed, and has otherwise complied with 
all the requirements and conditions now 
prescribed by law. Whereas, assistant mine 
inspectors are soon to be appointed; and, 
Whereas, heretofore many assistant inspec- 
tors have been appointed, some of whom 
are now serving, who were and are antago- 
nistic to the best interests of those who work 
inside the mines; Therefore, an emergency 
is declared to exist, and this act shall take 
efiect and be in force from and after its 
passage and signature by the governor. 
All laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed.” 

The bill was ordered to be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. It is stated that it will probably 
be reported to the House shortly. 
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ALAB .MA 


Montgomery—Cor stitutionality of the 
state law imposin:« a tax of 3c. per ton on 
iron ore and 2c. ;)2r ton on coal mined in 
Alabama was upI:ld on Jan. 6 by Judge 
William Logan Mz ‘tin in Montgomery Cir- 
cuit Court in the uit brought by the Re- 
public Iron & Steel 7o., of Jefferson County. 
Assistant Attorney General Lawrence 
Brown, after the decision was handed down, 
said the case in al probability would be 
carried to the United States Supreme Court. 
The state law was attacked on four prin- 
cipal points; that .t is. discriminatory in 
that it does not arply to coal loaded on 
wagons at mine ti ples; that it is a tax 
on property not assessed in connection with 
the ad valorem realty tax, but upon the 
product derived .rom the land; that it is 
not based upon t ie fluctuating price of coal, 
but upon the qu: atity mined, and that it is 
rb mipapiay of th: constitution of the United 

ates. 


. NDIANA 


Bicknell—The . merican No. 1 mine here 
which was sealed Nov. 7, because of a fire 
of mysterious orig n has renewed operations 
and is hoisting coa The mine was closed Nov. 
1 by the strike « f miners, and the fire a 
week later has ne'er been explained. Bur- 
eau of Mines ofli:ials and officers of the 
company never de: med the fire out and the 
mine safe until qi te recently. Many falls 
of slate block th entries and had to be 
removed. This mi e is one of the country’s 
big producers; all the entries will be oper- 
ated as soon as they can be cleared of 
slate falls, it is said. 


T .LINOIS 


Hartland—Wit) the opening of a new 
-mine near Hartlaid, the French Coal Min- 
ing Co. expects ‘o be able to materially 
increase its outp t. Coal from the No. 5 
Block seam is fing worked at the new 
mine, The comp ny is under the manage- 
ment of R. M. :'rench, general manager. 


Linton—Fire a the North Linton mine, 
one mile north o the city, destroyed the 
engine room and iachinery. The property 
is owned by the Jnited Fourth Vein Coal 
Co., which estim: tes the loss at not less 
than $10,000. Te fire started under the 
high speed engi‘e. Machinery may be 
moved from Jasco iville to replace that de- 
stroyed and may be several weeks before 
the mine is in 0) :ration. About 180 men 
are enployed. 


Duquoin—Minin;: conditions in this dis- 
trict are becominjr more and more per- 
plexing as the ca: shortage grows more 
acute. The mines which are affected the 
most are at Duquo.1, Dowell, Hallidayboro 
and Desoto, these k..xing wholly dependent 
upon the single line of the Illinois Central 
for car supply. Th mines in Williamson, 
Franklin and Saline zounties are not in so 
bad a position as there are several roads 
which furnish transportation to the plants 
in the latter section. The four big mines 
at Duquoin, the Sec irity, Majestic, Para- 
dise and Kathleen a e now working from 
three to five days a week with no better 
outlook in sight within he next two months. 
Severe weather conditii.1s during the first 
part of the month ha greatly increased 
the difficulty of moving ‘e cars. 

The entire properties of the Soper Coal 
Co., located at Cutler, vest of here, was 
recently sold by the ow ers, Gus and Dan 
Blair, of Murphysboro, tc a group of Chic- 
ago and St. Louis mining men. During 
the past year the mines under this manage- 
ment have been increasec’ in output 50 per 
cent and at the time tk: deal was made 
beth mines were running at capacity. The 
deal is said to have invofy d a consideration 
of over $80,000. It is expected that the 
new owners will continue to operate the 
mines. The output of the mines is taken 
care of by the Wabash, Che ter & Western 
R.R. a short line conneci ng with the 
Illinois Central and Mobile & Ohio rail- 
roads. 

Considerable improvements have been 
made and are still being mace at the two 
mines at Royalton, 12 miles south east of - 
here. The north mine has ten equipped 
with. a new steel tipple, several larger 
boilers and other machinery w ich will in- 
crease the output 25 per cent, vhile at the 
south mine new electrical mzchinery is 
being installed and many new miners’ 
houses are being built. 


Herrin—The U. M. W. of this place are 
planning to invest $150,000 in a ne 7 build- 
ing. With the surplus now on han and a 
small tax on each member, they ca. build 
without going into debt it is said. 
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The Sunnyside Mining Co. is the first 
mine of this district to contest the income 
tax and excess-profits tax. J. B. Malone, 
an income-tax lawyer; from pg” penn 
Ohio, is looking after the legal end; the en- 
gineering features are handled by the firm 
of Pfeiffer & Mallams, consulting engineers 
with headquarters here. 

The Hafer mine, between here and Carter- 
ville started cleaning up falls in the mine 
on Jan. 15. The tipple and most of the 
buildings near the shaft were destroyed by 
fire last summer. 

The Pond Creek mine, three miles north 
of here, was sold last spring to the Free- 
man Coal Mining Co. The mine may be 
a small producer yet it is now one of the 
best. The Orient mine, a few miles further 
north, has the world’s record for tons of 
coal hoisted in one day, but on the basis 


of tons per man, this mine averages 33 | 


per cent more than the Orient; eight tons 
a day for every man underground (includ- 
ing bosses) is common. One reason of this 
high efficiency is that every room and entry 
is kept on sights. For years ahead the 
location of all entries and lengths of all 
rooms have already been worked out, which 
leaves the bosses free to keep the coal 
moving. 


COLORADO 


Walsenburg—The coal mine at Rouse, 
one of the properties of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., ten miles south of here, has 
temporarily ceased operation because of 
tapping an underground watercourse, which 
flooded the workings. The miners, 100 in 
number, are now working in the Lester 
mine near by. Although the Rouse property 
produces coal of a fine grade, it has always 
been difficult to operate because of water, 
according to company officials. It is not 
—s how soon the mine will resume pro- 

uction. 








Foreign- News 





Brussels, Belgium—The U. S. Council of 
National Defense states that it is announced 
from Brussels that Belgium is contemplat- 
ing a plan of centralizing the coal output 
and controlling its distribution in order to 
obviate the effects of the present crisis. 
According to the plan, groups would be 
organized in each province for every branch 
of industry. These groups would central- 
ize the orders which would be forwarded 
to a special organization connected with 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs. This 
ministry would allocate coal among pro- 
vincial groups in proportion to quantity 
available, and these provincial groups 
would handle distribution. 








Industrial News 


Chicago, Ill. — The Louden Coal Mines 
Co., of southern Illinois (Pinckneyville) 
has increased its capital from $100,000 
to $500,000. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Elkhorn Hazard 
Coal Co. is understood to be arranging 
plans for the construction of a new coal 
tipple at its properties at Sandlick, Ky. 


Blairsville, Pa.—The Hicks Coal Co. is 
opening a new coal mine between Apollo 
and Avonmore on the Armstrong County 
side of the Conemaugh River, opposite 
Truxall station. 


' Harmarville, Pa.—The Consumers Mining 
Co. is building a new tipple and pumphouse 
in connection with its new mining develop- 
ment at this place. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the LaBelle Steel Co. 


Charleroi, Pa.—John R. Kuntz and others, 
of Washington, Pa., sold the Pittsburgh 
seam under three tracts of land to S. U. 
Ross, of Library, Pa. The combined acre- 
age involved in the a is 481.17 and the 
price.paid -was $168,409.50, or $350 an acre. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Old Dominion 
Coal Corp. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 to engage in coal min- 
ing operations in the Charleston district. 
Ww. Zimmerman, William K. Bridges, 
— Harrison B. Smith are the incorpo- 
rators. 


Morgantown, W. WVa.—The Producers 
Fuel Co. recently organized with a capital 
of $150,000 began business at this place. A. 
Q. Davis president and F. H. Hess 

eneral manager of the company. Both were 
pcm of connected with the Davis Coal & 
‘0. 
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Crockett, Ark.—G. W. Wilkinson and 
associates are arranging plans for the in- 
stallation of machinery and equipment for 
the development of coal properties at 
Crockett this place. Complete equipment 
for all features of operation will be 
installed. 


New Lexington, Ohio—A suit involving 
$20,000,000 in coal lands in Perry, Athens 
and Hocking counties, Ohio, is being tried 
here in Common Pleas Court. The Buckeye 
Coal & Iron Co. is seeking to invalidate a 
mortgage given the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Macksburg 
Coal Co., of which Dr. S. B. McGuire is 
president, and Mayor .Walter H. Scheu, 
Dover, is secretary, is planning to electrify 
the mine at a cost of $50,000. John Snyder, 
New Philadelphia, is interested. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—Rogan Brothers and 
the Kentucky Mine Supply Co., have been 
merged under the name, Kentucky Mine 
Supply Co., with a capitalization of $200,- 
000. The incorporators are: J. M. Rogan, 
H. A. McCamey, J. McCamey, P. T. Colgan, 
Cc. A. Blackburn and R. W. Baker. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The American Fuel 
Co. with the principal chief operations in 
Webster and Braxton counties, has incor- 
porated, with a capital stock $1,500,000; 
incorporators, H. C. Johnson, John E. Bas- 
sett, Randall F. Collins, H. S. Glazier, all 
of Philadelphia and William P. Cubberllye, 
Trenton, N. J.. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Harlan-Cumber- 
land Coal Land Co., Inc., of Northfork, W. 
Va., has been incorporated to operate in 
Harlan County, Ky.; capital stock $200,- 
000; incorporators, Harry Totz, of North- 
fork; Abe Foman, of Kimball, W. Va.; M. O. 
Litz, J. N. Harman and B. H. Gray, of 
Welch, W. Va. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Nellis Coal Co. 
of Charleston, with chief operations planned 
to be located in the Peytona district, Boone 
County, has incorporated with a capital 
stock of $200,000. The incorporators are: 
C. G. Peters, D. W. Dunbar, L. A. Thorn- 
hill, I. L. Duffield, and T. K. Morobray, 
all of Charleston. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Birmingham capital- 
ists are said to have gained control of the 
Oak Leaf coal mines, one mile north of 
Cordova, and to have already begun their 
development. The new owners are said 
to be Walter Moore and Charles Rice. 
These mines have been operated by the 
Diamond Coal Co. 


Washington, Pa.—The Ontario Gas Coal 
Co. will erect a modern steel tipple in con- 
nection with their new operation at Coke- 
burg, southeast of here. The tipple will be 
complete with weigh hoppers, Marcus 
screens, and refuse disposal macinery. The 
contract was placed with the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. at Chicago. 


Benton, Tll.—About 15,000 acres of coal 
land in Hamilton County, Ill, have been 
blocked for drilling and work will be 
started within the next 30 days, it is stated. 
The land is owned by a number of Spring- 
field, Ill., coal men and it is said to be 
their intention to have a coal mine in oper- 
ation within the next year. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—For $90,000 cash the 
Westmoreland-Fayette Coal & Coke Co. of 
Greensburg, Pa., has taken over the Pitts- 
burgh-Franklin Coal Co. in Braxton County, 
it was announced here recently. The prop- 
erty includes the Knight and Hefner mining 
plants near Gilmer station, both of which 
are to be .enlarged and. equipped at. once. 


Williamson, W. Va.—John Malta and as- 
sociates, recent purchasers of the Himler 
Coal Co. have organized the company into 
what is to be known as the Malta Co-oper- 
ative Coal Co., with a capital stock of 
$250,000. The following, in addition to Mr. 
Malta are incorporators: Martin Himler, 
B. J. Lang, William and Claude Clark, all 
of Himler. 


Brownsville, Pa.—Homer Sherrick, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Denbo Coal 
Co., has purchased the Brownsville Engin- 
eering Co. of this city. The consideration 
was not announced but the company is one 
of the largest in the Monongahela Valley 
and does extensive mine surveying and en- 
gineering work. Mr. Sherrick was formerly 
identified with Connellsville. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The United Hydro- 
Carbon Co. will operate in Kanawha 
County, this being a new concern organized 
shortly after the first of the year by 
Charleston people, for the most part. Those 
active in the preliminary organization plans 
of the company are: Samuel Butter, J. C 


-ital of $2,000,000, this new 
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Blair, Horace Butter, Alex Clarke and 
rison B. Smith, all of Charleston. Har. 


Beckley, W. Va.—C. H. Mead, a Wing 
Gulf operator and interested in seyg 
large operations, has organized the @ H 
Mead Coal. Co., with a capital of $60,009 
The company will develop a t 4 
Slab Fork district of Raleigh County, 
Associated with Mr. Mead in the organiza. 
tion of the new company were: J. F. Now. 
lin and R. A. Loucks of Beckley; John w. 
Smith, Ingram Branch; W. B. Parks, Kill: 
arney, We Va. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—Further consideration 
was given by the Newberry Coal & Lang 
Co. to plans looking to the development 
of holdings in Logan County, W. Va., at 
a meeting of the directors of the company 
held here on Jan. 17. Those present were, 

. A. and L. M. Newberry, of Bland, Va,: 
Wm. E. Perry, and W. O. Barnes, of 
Tazewell, Va.; Judge Samuel W. Williams, 
of Roanoke, Va. The company has matureg 
plans to begin development work in the 
near future. 


Sassafras, Ky.—The Wisconsin Coal Corp,, 
Lexington, Ky., is arranging plans for the 
installation of mining machinery and equip. 
ment for the development of a total of 
about 200 acres of coal properties in the 
Sassafras district, to have a capacity of 
about 1,000 tons daily. The company recent- 
ly incorporated with a capital of $200,000, 
with A. G. Hill, president, and M. A. Jacobs, 
secretary, both of Beaver Dam, Wis.; J. J. 
Bowling, Lexington, manager and consult- 
ing engineer. 


Chicago, Il.—The Sullivan Machinery 
Co., of this place, announces the followin 
appointments: Arthur E. Blackwoo 
formerly manager at New York City, to 
be vice president in charge of finance and 


accounting; Howard T. Walsh, vice presi-’ 


dent, in charge of sales; Gilbert K. Wilson, 
assistant secretary, in charge of cost ac- 
counting; Nathaniel H. Blatchford, Jr., as- 
sistant treasurer; Emil A. Krevis, general 
auditor; Frederick W. Copeland, manager 
of foreign sales. 


Beckley, W. Va.—A_ seliing agency is 
about to be organized in this city, it is 
learneed from reliable sources with a — 
selling 
organization representing a consolidation of 
existing selling companies. According to 
tentative plans the new company proposes 
to acquire its own lake dock for the pur- 
pose of handling a large lake trade and at 
the same time it proposes to handle coal 
for export and bunkering. It is also stated 
that it will handle in the neighborhood 
en tons of smokeless coal during 


Sutton, W. Va.—The Westmoreland-Fay- 


ette Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., has 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
of the property of the Pittsburgh-Franklin 
Coal Co., located in Braxton County, W. 
Va., near Gilmer Station. The operation 
comprises the Heffer and Knight mines, 
and the consideration is. stated to be about 
$90,000. It is understood that the new 
owner is arranging for extensive improve- 
ments at the plants, including the instal- 
lation of a large quantity of new equipment, 
to provide for increased operations; the 
work being estimated to cost about $150,000, 
E. W. Ilett is manager 


Newark, N. J.—The Burnrite Coal Bria- 
uette Co., 543 New Jersey Railroad Ave. 
manufacturer of coal briquetts under a 
special process, has preliminary plans under 
way for the construction of a new manu- 
facturing plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. A 
site of waterfront property aggregating 
about 15 acres of land has been acquired in 
Perth Amboy, and it is proposed to build a 
5-unit plant, the different units to be con- 
structed at various intervals. The factory, 
when completed, will have a total capacity 
of about 500,000 tons of material a year, 
and the new works will be known as Plant 
No. 2. F. M. Crossman is general manager. 


Sergent, Ky.—The properties of The 
Whitley Elkhorn Coal Co. at this place, 
consisting of a modern, electrically-equip- 
ped plant, was purchased Jan. 17, by The 
Superior Colliery Co. with offices in Detroit 
and New York—wu. S. Morris, a leading 
operator of the Jackson district of Ohio, 
closing the deal which has been pending for 
some time. The consideration, known to 
large, was not announced. The new pur- 
chasers will take charge of the plant at once. 
It is planned to add new areas to the prop- 
erty rights, open new mines and make ex- 
tensions that will double the present capac- 
ity of 80 tons daily. They will open the No. 
4 seam which is said to be equal to the 
Elkhorn seam in this section. 
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Weekly Review 





Production Is Large, But Many Complaints of Car Shortage Are Still Heard. No Acute 
Suffering Has Occurred Over Any Large Area, But This May Not Be the Case 


coal for the week ended Jan. 17 

was the largest for any one’ week 
since the declaration of the strike on 
Nov. 1, and the biggest for any Janu- 
ary week for the past three years. The 
total production for the week in ques- 
tion is estimated at 11,655,000 net tons. 
The significant fact about this figure is 
that it ig well above what the past three 
years have shown to be normal require- 
ments. 

In various sections complaints are 
heard of a more or less severe car 
shortage. This condition is apparently 
most acute in Ohio and Illinois with 
Indiana and Pennsylvania as close sec- 
onds. Only in the West and South is 


T= production of bituminous 


If Cold Weather Continues. 


the shortage of transportation unfelt 
or of such slight proportions as to be 
negligible. It would thus appear that 
the coal cars, scattered far afield on 
account of the recent strike, are grad- 
ually. being returned to their normal 
territories. 

The railroads are still commandeer- 
ing coal, to such an extent that some 
wholesalers are utterly unable to get 
any cars through to destination and 
are thus threatened with financial ruin. 
Some are already closing shop. 

The domestic fuel problem is acute 
in some localities and fuel committees 
have been formed to insure the equit- 
able distribution of such supplies of 
coal and wood as are available. Little 


actual suffering is as yet reported, but 
it is feared that if wholesale comman- 
deering by the railroads continues on 
the scale that it has been and still is 
practiced some one will be going cold 
before long, unless of course the pres-. 
ent weather conditions moderate de- 
cidedly. 

The coking industry is not running 
to capacity because of a lack of cars. 
This is particularly true of byproduct 
coking. The big plants near Pitts- 
burgh are short of coal and unless 
conditions improve materially they will 
be in hard straits: béfére long. The 
beehive region also is handicapped by 
a scarcity of coke cars in which to ship 
the product. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION 


An increase of 185,000 tons carried the 
output of bituminous coal during the week 
ended Jan. 17 to the largest total attained 
in any week since the strike. Indeed the 
production was the largest in any week of 
January during the past three years, the 
period’ over which the Geological Survey’s 
records of weekly production extend. 

The total output for the week (includ- 
ing lignite and coal made into coke) is es- 
timated at 11,650,000 net tons. Compared 
with the preceding week this was an in- 
crease of 1.6 per cent. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year it repre- 
sented an increase of 1,772,000 tons, or 
nearly 18 per cent. 

The year 1920 thus opens with produc- 
tion at a rate well above that of either 
1917, 1918 or 1919. The total output since... 
Jan. 1 now amounts to 27,925,000 tons, ar 
increase over last year of more than 4,000,- 
000 tons attained in fourteen and a rd 
working days. 

Shipments of anthracite, during the week 
of Jan. 17, were almost exactly the same 
as those of the preceding week, 34,996 cars 
as compared with 34,971. The total output, 
including consumption for mine fuel and 
sales to the local trade, is estimated at 
1,797,000 net tons. Cumulative production 
since the beginning of the coal year now 
amounts to 72,758,000 tons, a decrease of 
6,222,000 tons when compared with the 
year before. t 

The beehive coke market continues to re- 
port an active demand, attributable in 
part to the' gradual resumption of full- 
time operation in the steel industry, in part 
to the depletion of the reserves held by con- 
sumers which occurred during the coal 
strike. 

The strength of the market is shown by 
the reported willingness of blast furnace 
operators to pay the extra dollar fixed by 
the government price on 72-hour coke. The 


»of ‘coke cars,.: par: ¥. in® 

“Connellsville. region. ~~ - 

Production during the week ended Jan. 
Bi is estimated at 435,000 tons, an increase’ 
8,000 tons or 1.9 per cent. 


demand, however, is largely counteracted 
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BOSTON 


Railroads show alarm over light receipts 
of fuel. Weather conditions most un- 
favorable, Comparatively light inquiry 
from commercial users. No permits for 
export from New York and Philadelphia. 
Certain piers embargoed because of harbor 
tug tie-up. ‘Hampton Roads _ situation 
serious. Pressure to get domestic sizes 
continues. Signs of renewed demand for 
steam sizes. : 


Bituminous—Certain New England rail- 
roads are in a near-panic over fuel supply. 
€oal-has been confiscated in transit all the 
way from mines to destination, in most 
cases regardless of where or how the cars 
are consigned, and even the re-handling fac- 
tors at ports like Providence have had so 
much coal commandeered for railroad pur- 
poses recently that they are reluctant to 
load the cars furnished. 

The Boston & Albany was at one time 
thus dependent upon the arrival of steamers 
for its supply beyond a few days and doubt- 
less another week will see cars taken in 
transit for this company’s requirements. 
The Boston & Maine R.R., on the other 
hand, is in comfortable position and is 
releasing water coal to roads farther Hast. 

Another heavy snow-fall at this writing 
only adds to the uneasiness felt by some 
of the smaller steam users. Not only are 
the railroads having difficulty moving the 
coal offered them but output is affected and 
cars at this end are slow unloading. By 
water there have been very serious inter- 
ruptions. Harbors like Salem, Plymouth, 
Quincy Bay, and others are ice-embargoed, 
and Vineyard Sound as well as the Cape 
Cod Canal have been practically impas- 
sable for several days. The Delaware 
River »is: also hard to. navigate., ; 
floating ice and unless we have. milder 
weather soon there will be cases of :real 
distress here and there along the coast. 

In the face of all these adverse condi- 


tions there is nothing like the broad mar- 
ket that might be expected. The various 
industries are for the most part well sup- 
plied and current inquiries are only scat- 
tering. Shippers are able to make spot 

sales only on the Government and - 
for this reason there is much less canvass- 
ing. than would otherwise be the case. 
Certain of the railroads are suffering be- 
cause so large a proportion of their con- 
tract coal is at prices far below the Gov- 
ernment figure, even with wage increase 
added. How this will be adjusted re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, trade con- 
ditions are certainly in a state of turmoil. 

It is understood that no permits are now 
granted for export via the New York and 
Philadelphia piers. Even at Hampton 
Roads permits for exports are required 
and no bunker coal is furnished to foreign 
bottoms except to proceed to the nearest 
foreign port. There is a current rumor 
that coastwise steamers are to be refused’ 
bunker fuel except on permit, and new 
complications may be looked for in another 
week unless there is notable improvement 
in conditions. 

The exclusion from New York of coal 
for export was counted upon to throw an 
extra volume all-rail, but except in a few 
instances this has hardly been the case. 
In some districts shipments were on a 30 
per cent b@sis and on this heavy inroads 
were made by the railroads. The trade is 
beginning to get anxious for some decision 
by the commission now at work on the cost 
of mining. 


Anthracite—The severe weather has con- 
tinued the steady pressure for domestic 
sizes, especially for stove and chestnut. 
The retailers in the cities are getting re- 
fill orders and with the hard delivery con- 
ditions there is niore concern over supply 
for the next 60 days than would appear on 
the surface, At the same time, there are 
one or two companies who seem to be try- 
ing hard to.make spot sales. The appar- 
ent contradiction. is..due..te. an..effort..by 
most of the retail dealers to confine” their~ 
purchases to those’ shippers who: succeeded 
in fying good service during the summer 
an all. ; 
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NEW YORK 


Season for high premiums on anthracite 
sizes apparently over. Strong demand being 
exercised for stove and chestnut but slack- 
ening perceptible. Cold weather conditions 
reviving demand for buckwheat. Tug strike 
materially interfering with dumpings at 
piers. Piers congested with barges and 
embargoes placed, Small stocks of bitumi- 
nous at tidewater with spot business dead. 


Anthracite—It is seldom now that one 
hears of extra large premiums being placed 
for prompt shipments of the choice pre- 
pared sizes. The supply is catching up with 
the demand and dealers are being offered 
more free coal, and the tendency is for 
lower prices. However, dealers have suf- 
ficient business on hand to take all coal 
offering up to and including the 75c. 
premium. 

Boat deliveries to river yards have been 
handicapped this week because of a tug 
strike. Some 500 tugs are reported to be 
out of commission due to the men striking 
for an increase in pay. So few boats can 
be towed from the piers that it has been 
found necessary to place an embargo on 
boats reporting for loading. Dealers’ yards 
on the average are about half stocked but 
coal is moving out somewhat rapidly and 
ae are urgently needed. 

e best demand for coal in this terri- 
tory is centering on stove. This is a great 
favorite and the supply is short. Con- 
sumers are being persuaded to tuke egg 
of which there is an abundant supply. 
Chestnut is popular for range purposes, and 
this*size, together with stove, are expected 
to continue to be the leaders for some 
time. Egg coal has been easing up and it 
is reported that a few sales have been 
made by independents at slight concessions, 
but this is not general. Pea coal has been 
in heavy demand for steam purposes, and 
has been well bought. Also bituminous 
consumers, in view of the soft coal short- 
age, are good buyers of this size. 

The steam sizes are -holding well, but 
there is no shortage of them. Buckwheat 
No. 1 is in excellent demand, such de- 
mand coming about through weather con- 
ditions. During the tug strike cargoes of 
this size have been sold at small premiums. 
This applies only to the better qualities. 
Rice is easy but is holding around the cir- 
cular of $2.75, while barley is being of- 
fered freely and is selling at $1.25 up. 

Current quotations for company coals per 
gross ton at the mines and f.o.b. tidewater 
at the lower ports are as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 


ONO: iba 'v'cccbsscnes. | Ses 7.80 
BSE. cccccvccccvcccccss 6.35 8.20 
TROVE. ccccetcncseseseve 6.60 8.45 
CEE: woeecesiviee 600 6.70 8.55 
POR i ci peeuecepecvcceveds 5.30 7.05 
POR MORE. ce dereercosce 3.40 5.15 
Dios ew oan 6 0,050.00 46 2.75 4.50 
DEER. con dicted 000 0 ¥-0<:0 9,0 2.25 4.00 
PINT ahs diel nis tn b.0 00.0 0 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The bituminous movement 
at tidewater has been considerably de- 
layed because of the tug strike this week. 
The strike is not so complete as it was 
some two months ago, but enough tugs are 
out to interfere with the regular move- 
ment of soft-coal cargoes. This situation 
has created a bad condition at the piers, 
and some boats that have already waited 
their turn for from ten days to two weeks 
for cargoes, face the probability of waiting 
that much longer again. 

There is a healthy demand from the line 
trade for coal. All-rail contracts are being 
favored with better shipments, but there 
is no spot coal being offered. Nothing is 
being talked of voqerdice contracts for the 
coming year. Not until an agreement is 
reached by the aig fixing commission will 
the subject of contracts be broached. 
Shippers of the better coals to tidewater 
are able to secure the full premium of 
$1.35 for their coals going into the bunker 
business. Many shippers are after this 
busin and those with toaded boats have 
no trouble in quickly disposing of their 
contents. 

No recent sales have been recorded. below 
the government’s maximum prices and 
these at the present time for certain grades 
of bituminous are: 


Mine Pre- 
Run pared Slack 


Central Pennsylvania.. $2.95 $2.95 $2.95 
Western Pennsylvania +335 He 2.85 


Fairmont (Gas).........2.50 2. 2.25 
Geo ‘s Cree 
“Cumberland and 


‘Piedmont Fields ... 275 8.00 2.50 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite demand heavy. Wintry 
weather continues. Snow and cold hamper 
deliveries. Pea situation grows critical. Egg 
also becomes heavy. Individuals disposed 
to make concessions, especially on pea. 
Dealers report business not so profitable. 
Some price-cutting at retail. Buckwheat 
only active steam size. Bituminous domi- 
nated by car supply. Tide embargo still 
effective. Active coke market. 


Anthracite—With winter weather of the 
most pronounced type upon the city the 
demand for coal is still heavy. There 
has been snow-fall on three _ different 
days, always conducive to active buying, 
although it has made deliveries more diffi- 
cult for the retailers. In addition for the 
first time this year the weather has ham- 
pered deliveries from the mines, as for two 
days the ice-storm prevailed, which is 
always a serious drawback to the operation 
of trains. As a result the dealers are 
clamoring for tha popular sizes—stave 
and nut—and getting very little, especially 
of the latter. The companies claim to be 
making good consignments into the city of 
all sizes, but operating conditions have 
been such recently that prompt deliveries 
have not been possible. 

The retail trade is greatly upset by the 
public’s persistent demand for stove and 
nut, and really, if anything, this demand 
is slowly becoming centered on chestnut 
alone, as more than one dealer has told his 
shipper if they can send him any size, just 
to let it be nut. As proof of this change 
in demand the slowly increasing stocks of 
stove in the yards are all the evidence that 
is needed. As to egg, this size is slowly 
drifting into the same class with pea coal, 
and the dealers right and left have sent 
stop orders to their shippers on this size. 
Some dealers have the bin room allotted to 
this size completely filled and claim there is 
but the slightest demand for it at all. 

Pea, though, is the real troublemaker in 
this market and the retailers are almost 
overwhelmed with it, and while they are 
moving an increasing tonnage of it from the 
yards, the influx is even greater. It should 
be remembered that at this time last year 
all of the big operating companies were 
sending a heavy tonnage of pea into their 
storage yards, but instead of doing that 
this year the dealers’ yards are taking the 
place of the company storage yards. 

Of course last year the demand had fallen 
off on all sizes and dealers had held their 
orders generally, but now with the demand 
on stove and nut the shippers are in posi- 
tion to insist that the retailers take pea 
coal with those sizes. Some of the retailers 
are also insisting on customers who want 
chestnut that they take a proportion of 
pea with it. They feel that as the operators 
insist on this with them it is only fair that 
the public help them outtin the same way, 
and it is working in a majority of the cases. 
It is believed that this practice will grow 
from this time forward. 

If anything the problem of pea coal is 
the uppermost topic in the trade and if 
anything more were needed to win adher- 
ents to the two-size proposition, the present 
crisis in pea coal has done the trick. We 
know of some dealers whose stock of pea 
is so heavy that they have actually bor- 
rowed money to carry it. The dealers have 
generally come to the belief that they will 
rot likely meet with any loss on whatever 
pea they may carry into spring, but the 
chief objection is that they are not able to 
move it now and turn their money over. 

The individual shippers are experiencing 
a great deal of trouble in moving pea, and 
numerous reports are that they are offerin 
to meet company prices on this siz. 
Another inducement held out by them is 
to offer shipment of the more desirable 
sizes with a proportion of pea to go with 
them. While egg is also burdensome to the 
individual shippers, most of them are still 
insisting on getting the premium price for 
this size. How long they will be able to 
do this is a question. 

Among the producing interests there 
seems to be a feeling that the present sur- 
plus of pea and egg among the dealers will 
right itself very shortly. :They lean to the 
opinion that with the extremely heavy 
coal burning that has been going on, 
the summer stocks of the early buyers will 
secon be in such a condition that the trade 
will take any size, even pea. Even some of 
the dealers are inclined in this direction 
and think that by the beginning of Feb- 
ruary the demand for coal will be extremely 
heavy, regardless of size. Yet all this is 
speculation and should a mild spelt of 
weather arrive, and it would certainly 
seem that one were due, all forecasts will 
be in the discard. 
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Despite the fact that there is q tende: 
of some sizes to accumulate there hag _ 
but the least tendency to shade retai] pr 
The nearest approach to price-cutting ge. 
veloped in the Sedgeley Ave. territory 
week, where one dealer snt out a notj 
by card of a price of $9.00 per gross ton for 
pea coal. This is a cut of about 50c¢ tien 
the regular pea coal price. Fortunateln 
the other dealers in the same territg, 
maintained their balance and simply 4 
nored the cut, for they are of the opinion 
that it will take a much heavier price cut 
than that to interest the public to the 
<— of buying. 

‘The steam coals are really une 
with buckwheat, as usual, the leader et 
due to the slow rail movement recently 
there has been something of urgency con- 
nected with the calls for this size, yt. 
side of the buckwheat demand, there ig no 
particular call for steam sizes, and rice 


_ Bituminous—In the soft coal trade chieg 
interest is centered around the inability of 
the producers to get sufficient cars to load, 

Reports of idleness at the mines are 
common and some operations have beep 
closed from two to three days each week 
Naturally such coal as is coming out ig 
being applied on contract business, leaving 
nothing at all for the spot market. At this 
juncture, the line trade has been consider. 
ably assisted by the tide embargo, which 
has released quite a little coal to be applieg 
in the immediate future. This has partic. 
ularly affected the coal from the Fairmont 
region, and also on trade and on domestic 
business. With unfavorable weather con- 
ditions prevailing no relief from the present 
car shortage is expected. 

There is a strong demand for coal, al- 
though no one is reported as being actually 
without supplies, and this is shown by fre 
quent inquiries of consumers who wanting 
to be assured of a good grade of coal often 
express a willingness to wait several weeks, 
The railroads of course continue to require 
ln share of the production for motive 

er. 


Coke—In general coke is affected by the 
same conditions as to car supply and son- 
sumers find it somewhat difficult to place 
orders for prompt shipment. This is = 
ticularly the case with furnace coke. ere 
is considerable byproduct coke to be had 
for domestic use originating in this terr- 
tory amd due to the scarcity of certain an- 
thracite sizes coke of nut size is moving in 
fair volume. 


BALTIMORE 


Practically complete embargo on, exports 
has failed to throw any considerable gov- 
ernment-price coal on the market so far, 
Bunker restrictions due. Some over-ship- 
ment on contracts probably being made, 
Car supply again dwindles and movement 
falls off. Anthracite scarce. 


Bituminous—While the Central Coal 
Committee in Washington announced on 
the twentieth a furthe. tightening of the 
embargo on export rules which had been 
in force since Jan. 6; and this has almost 
brought to an end the issuance of permits 
in this territory, there is no considerable 
amount of government price coal in sight. 
There are some offerings at the price, it 
is true, but they are practically all of un- 
desirable grades to the majority of con- 


‘sumers. 


In seeking for a cause it must be fe- 
membered that that between the first ex- 
port resumption clearance on Jan. 6 and 
Jan. 25 there was recorded an_ export 
cargo loading at Baltimore alone of about 
125,000 tons, while the vessels took on an 
additional 25,000 tons for bunker use. At 
present the loadings continue heavy on the 
existing mass of permits issued before the 
ban became really strict and the few per- 
mits in special, cases allowed since, and 
will probably .r for a couple of weeks 
more in that fashion, as permits now out 
call for shipments of several hundred 
thousand tons on export and bunker ac- 
count. It must also be remembered that 
the government allows operators to ship 
coal on existing contracts much above the 
government price, and there is probably 
even a decided over-shipment on these ac- 
counts to bridge over the show down in 
export period. i 

Operators can not be expected to accept 
the government price, after paying the 14 
per cent increase in wages to miners be- 
sides, while any chance of the other out- 
lets exists. There is talk now, however, of 
curtailing the amount of bunker coal. 
the present government plan of compl 
shut down on export of certain lines 0 1B 
coals, which it is claimed are badly 0 
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i by certain lighting companies, and 
at homeearching inquiry before permits are 
given on other gas coals and steam coals, 
is carried out, the delivery on high con- 
tracts may soon become burdensome, and 
ood coals be thrown on the open market 

overnment price. : y 
ge early result of that kind is being 
impeded, however, by the poor run of car 
supply. On the division which intersects 
Baltimore — Monongahela, Maryland & 
Pennsylvania, Connellsville and western 
Maryland—the loadings daily have dropped 
to between 2,500 and 2,600 cars, as against 
about a thousand better a week or ten 
days before. The car supply recently has 
only been running between 40 and 50 per 
cent and great difficulty has been experi- 
enced with prompt movement because of 
frozen coal. At Curtis Bay here the daily 
reserve has improved, however, and at this 
writing the supply there is between 1,000 
and 1,200 cars, with daily dumpings of 
between 125 to 250. There is little or no 
export coal noted at Canton pier. 


Anthracite—Sleet and snow have been 
the portion of this section for some days, 
and the receipts of anthracite have slowed 
up to a great extent. This drop off in re- 
ceipts came at a time when the call is 
steadily increasing for the winter fill-in 
business. Some of the dealers are begin- 
ning to apportion coal instead of filling 
orders completely. ; 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car supplies only slightly increased. 
Local consumers object to export sales. By- 
product coke ovens very short of coal. 


Car supplies at mines have increased only 
slightly, and are still altogether inadequate 
to the requirements. The condition is all 
the more disturbing in view of the fact 
that the weather has been relatively favor- 
able, so that there are chances of a great 
decrease in available transportation at any 
time when a spell of really bad winter 
weather occurs. 

Consumers of coal, and particularly the 
steel mills, object to the extra price al- 
lowed to be charged for export coal, assert- 
ing that there is a great deal of coal going 
for export, on account of the price, which 
otherwise would be offered in the open mar- 
ket. The attitude of the steel mills is that 
they are losing this quantity of coal, by 
reason of the regulations, although they 
are not particularly critical of the coal 
operaors for selling their coal in the better 
market. 

On the whole the coal supplies to the 
ordinary line trade are not far from ade- 
quate, but consumers have to run from 
hand to mouth when in winter they much 


prefer to have some reserves. Supplies to. 


the byproduct coke ovens, while they have 
been increasing somewhat of late, are still 
far below requirements, which are in- 
creased now. that there are more favorable 
labor conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and practically all the blast fur- 
naces, could operate, if they were supplied 
with coke, 

Very little coal is moving in the open 
market, but there are occasional transac- 
tions, and at Government limits: . Slack, 
$2.10; mine-run, $2.35; screened, $2.60, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with a 
15c. brokerage allowance in some instances, 
paid by the consumer. 


BUFFALO 


Continual complaint of coal confiscation. 
Some jobbers giving up business till it 
ever, as they can get nothing to destina- 
tion. Car shortage increases. Big con- 
sumption of anthracite.’ 


Bituminous—There is ‘still nothing to be 
heard in the meme offices but complaints 
of the taking of the cars in transit by the 
railroads for their own use. Some ship- 
pers are so exasperated over the state of 
things that they are sending in few or no 
orders, for they say it queers their trade 
to~announce to customers that there is 
coal on the way for them and then receive 
a notice that it has been taken for railroad 
use. om the fact that every jobber in 
this trade is making the same complaint it 
appears that either: cars are growing 


Scarce fast or the s are laying in 
Stocks of coal ee : 
¥. 


It is a fact that th car supply is grow- 
Smaller every weék:..- All branches of 
business agree as to that. There were 
wanted at the beginning of this week more 
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than 2,000 grain cars here for seaboard 
service, but only about 50 were to be had. 
Coal cars are not as scarce as that,, but 
they are so scarce that the roads are cut- 
ting each other out of them when it comes 
convenient. A large number of cars are at 
the Bridgeburg station across the river in 
Canada, waiting to be taken to the mines, 
but as they are to be loaded with rail coal 
and returned the roads on this side refuse 
to take them. 

It is time that some sort of authority is 
exercised over the traffic, such as wil] in- 
sist on_a more uniform distribution of the 
coal. Otherwise the private consumers will 
sdon be out of coal and the roads will 
have a surplus. It is a fact that all sorts 
of consumers have used a much larger 
amount of coal this winter than ever 
before, for the weather has averaged cold- 
er than that of two years ago, which was 
a record breaker. We are in line for a let- 
up next month, though. It came on Feb. 
6 two years ago, after which the season 
was mild. Spite of apparent needs the de- 
mand for coal is still moderate. 


Anthracite—The consumption of coal in 
this territory was never so great as during 
this winter. The cold weather set in a 
week or more before the end of November 
and it has been below freezing except of 
now and then part of a day ever since and 
often close to zero. For that reason it has 
been impossible for the mines to keep up 
with the consumption and the city distri- 
bution shows it. While the shippers are 
not running much behind the retailers are 
complaining and a short time will see the 
consumers again teasing for coal, as they 
did when it was the popular idea that 
there was not enough to go around. At 
the same time a return of soft weather 
with sun or rain would entirely change the 
state of the demand. Consumers are. of 
the idea that coal is too high and they will 
not buy more than they need unless they 
fear that the supply will run down. 

A return of mild days next month, as is 
expected, is sure to cut down the anthra- 
cite demand materially. The independent 
operators and jobbers are aware of this 
and they do not hesitate to offer their coal 
at practically circular prices, being satisfied 
if they get a few cents over. Conditions 
will remain thus unless the cotd weather 
lasts longer than is expected. 

So it appears that the shippers do not 
look to see the winter continue severe long 
enough to increase the demand very much 
and it is to be hoped that they are right, 
for the consumption is likely to be large 
enough otherwise to use up all the anthra- 
cite that was shipped to Upper-Lake ports 
and it would be difficult to make up a de- 
ficiency there by rail. The amount put 
into that territory was large and-it ought 
to last through to May under anything 
short of record conditions. Prices are un- 
changed by the standard companies. 


COLUMBUS 


Reduced production, due to car shortage 
is still the principal factor in the Ohio 
coal trade. Demand for all grades, but 
more especially for domestic is strong. 
There is a growing coke shortage reported. 


The reduced car supply, which is now 
less than 50 per cent in most of the mining 
sections of Ohio has reduced production to 
a dangerpoint. With extreme cold weather 
continuing there is an unusually strong 
demand for coal, and while there is no 
especial suffering at this time, unless con- 
ditions are remedied it is_ believed that 
some suffering may result. Low tempera- 
tures have prevailed for the greater part of 
January, and according to the weather re- 
ports there is no relief in sight. As a 
result of this state of affairs, there is an 
unusually strong demand for all domestic 
grades. Retail stocks are low and in many 
instances entirely exhausted. 

Householders are placing orders for im- 
mediate delivery. Some of the dealers have 
been compelled to apportion their available 
supplies to many customers. The icy streets 
have also interfered with prompt deliveries. 
Retail prices are firm at the levels which 
have prevailed for some time. Hocking 
lump sells at $6.25, and mine-run at $6. 
West Virginia lump is quoted at $7 and 
Pocahontas lump, when obtainable at $8. 
There is some mine-run on the 
market but littie lump. Pomeroy lump sells 
at $6.50 while mine-run is quoted at $6.25. 
Some Jackson lump is coming at around 
$7 delivered. 

Steam demand remains good in all sec- 
tions, but this is not attracting the at- 
tention of domestic grades. Steam users 
are buying liberally and many are trying 
to accumulate reserves to guard against 
emergencies. Iron and steel plants are 
buying well. Rubber concerns are probably 
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the best buyérs at this time. Manufac- 
turers generally are rather anxious of their 
fuel supply and are placing larger orders 
than usual, Generally speaking the steam 
business is strong, but does not show th 
strength as is exhibited in domesti¢ si’ es. 

Reports from various Ohio fields sh w 
that the car supply is now 50 per cent a d 
often less.. In the Hocking Valley fie 1 
the production has been about 45 per cent « ' 
normal. Eastern Ohio, with a short ca 
supply on all roads reports about 40 pe 
cent output. Pomeroy Bend is credite | 
with an output of 40 to. 50 per cent whi > 
other fields, such as Massillon, Crook: 
ville, Cambridge and Jackson have an out- 
put from 40 to 50 per ‘cent. : 


CLEVELAND 


Just enough steam coal is coming through 
to meet immediate requirements. Dealers 
are taking all domestic orders subjec* to 
indefinite delivery. Revision of antht1 «cite, 
Pocahontas and domestic bituminous p ices 
has resulted in a slight decrease. 


Bituminous—Car shortage, which is ¢ ut- 
ting down receipts to almost an irreduc. ‘le 
minimum, is also working a benefit to « 1¢ 
trade. Steam-coa! users, unable to get a y 
cars in which to ship their products, ha 2 
been forced to curtail operations, and 4d: 
mand for steam coal has been decrease 
opportunely. So, even while receipts ot 
steam coal are not more than a third of 
normal—on some days not more than a 
quarter—shipments are sufficient to blame 
curtailed schedules to car shortage, and 
not coal shortage. However, demand ex- 
ists for every ton operators could get 
through, for most plants are planning to 
pn down a record-breaking tonnage of 
coal. 

The brightest ray of hope to shine on 
the local trade in many day is the nev’s 
from Washington that after Jan. 27 t e 
$1.35 additional allowed operators on cc ! 
for export will be taken off. This, dealei : 
state, will result in a much larger percen' 
age of contract coal coming through, a 
$3.70 for mine-run and slack and $3.95 foi 
prepared sizes has looked much larger than 
$2.35 @ $2.60, respectively. 

No more domestic bituminous than steam 
coal is being received. Shipments come 
through spasmodically, and ‘dealers are 
making all orders subject to indefinite de- 
livery. Domestic stocks are good and no 
real inconvenience has yet resulted despite 
extremely cold weather. No. 8 Pittsburgh 
has droppd from’ $7.80, delivered, to a 
spread of $7@$7.40 Massillon lump. 
which was $8@$8.10, now can be had for 
$7.65. - Coshocton lump has decreased from 
$8.10 to $7.15. 

Car replacement at eastern and southern 
Ohio mines ranges from 10 to 70 per cent, 
with about 30 per cent more near the aver- 
age. 


Pocahontas and anthracite—Although the 
embargo on Pocahontas has been lifted a 
week now, practically: none is coming 
through. Like anthracite, receipts are 
about 10 per cent of normal. Demand has 
fallen off, but only because dealers specify 
indefinite delivery in taking business. The 
minimum on egg and grate anthracite each 
has been reduced to $12.20. ‘No forked 
Pocahontas at all is’ available. Shoveled 
lump is down to $9@$9.25 and mine-ruh 
to $8@$8.25. 


Lake trade—lIt is estimated that close to 
1,500,000 tons of bituminous coal have been 
covered for the 1920 season, with the rate 
subject to future negotiation. One Cleve- 
land vessel owner has taken 550,000 tons 
for Lake Superior and 250,000 tons for 
Lake Michigan. More coal tonnage has 
been offered vessel men than has been ac- 
cepted. Fixing of the carrying rate will be 
delayed almost to the beginning of the 
season, it is believed, 


Prices of coal per net ton delivered in 
Cleveland are: 

Anthracite—Egg, $12.20@12.40; chest- 
nut, $12.50@$12.70; grate, $12.20@$12.40; 
and stove, $12.40@$12.60. a5 

Pocahontas — Forked. (nom.) ‘"$10.60@ 
$11.00; shoveled lump; $9.00@%39.25; and 
mine-run, $8.00@ $8.25. 

Domestic bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $8.30; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $7.00@$7.40 ; 
Massillon lump, $7.65; Cannel lump, $11.00; 
and Coshocton lump, $7.15. 

Steam coal—No. 6 slack, $5.25 @$6.50,; 
No. 8 slack, $5.20@$5.50; Younghiogheny 
slack, $5.25@$5.50; No. 83”—$6.00@$6.25 ; 
No. 6 mine-run, $5.25@$5.50; and No. 8 
mine-run, $5.85 @ $6.00. 
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CINCINNATI 


The coal situation in Cincinnati while 
not alarming is worse than it was during 
the coal miners’ strike and is much worse 
than during the strike in some other places 
within a radius of one hundred miles of 
Cincinnati. 

These conditions were revealed during 
an inquiry in to coal on hand, that coming 
in, and prospects of more arrivals. During 
the strike there were large reserves of coal 
in this vicinity most of the time. When 
the strike ended these reserves were by no 
means exhausted, the question now is what 
has become of the large reserve supply. 

Now there is practically no industrial re- 
serve here. Virtually all estimates of the 
coal situation are confined to industrial 
conditions because it is impossible to say 
what coal is held in the homes. The do- 
mestic supply is about as it was during 
the strike. The demand for domestic sizes 
and byproducts has been rather strong dur- 
ing the past two weeks. 

Coal men say it has been impossible to 
build up reserves depleted by the strike. 
During the past week the Coal Distribution 
Committee has been confiscating and di- 
verting large quantities of commercial coal 
in transit mainly for oth.r points in the 
Ohio-Indiana District under its control. 

The severe car shortage which has exist- 
ed since the strike ended is regarded as the 
chief cause of the present trouble. Coal 
dealers here, though, blame it on lack of 
overnment regu- 
lation which makes export shipments more 
profitable. The regulation,permitting to 
charge $1.35 more for export coal than for 
domestic makes the Middle West suffer 
while coal goes_to Europe. 

Shippers have been utilizing box cars 
for shipping purposes, but have received 
complaints from customers that they are 
very unhandy to unload, and cause the em- 
ployment of more men and for that reason 
desire the discontinuance of that practice. 

The severe weather during the past week 
was another factor that hindered the 
rapid movement of coal cars. Prices of 
all grades..remain unchanged, with. Goy- 
ernment restrictions still in evidence. Pro- 
duction is but about 30 per cent of normal 
due to car scarcity, indifference of labor 
and price conditions. Car scarcity at the 
mines is due to the fact that about 40,000 
to 50,000 cars stand loaded in the West. 

The price conditions are due to the be- 
lief on the part of many operators that 
the government price must still be ob- 
served and they can not mine at that price 
and pay the wages the Government has 
fixed for labor. Many mines have their 
money tied up in diverted coal which has 
not yet been paid for and they cannot 
operate satisfactorily until they are in 
funds. Money, however, is coming in in 
better shape. 

DETROIT 


Bituminous coal is coming into Detroit 
only in limited amount owing to shortage 
of cars and the railroad embargo. 

Bituminous—With quite an active in- 
quiry for both steam and domestic forms 
of bituminous coal, Detroit wholesalers 
and jobbers are encountering considerable 
difficulty in obtaining stock to fill orders 

romptly. The curtailment of shipments 
Rom many of the mining districts, result- 
ing from inadequate supply of transporta- 
tion facilities at the mines, is emphasized 
by the restrictions of a railroad embargo 
against nearly all forms of poet con- 
signed to Detroit in carload shipments 
through Toledo. 

While it is possible to obtain a permit 
from the Railroad Administration for the 
movement of specified shipments on giving 
a promise that the cars will be promptly 
unloaded, the delays experienced in ob- 
taining permits and in getting the cars 
into the city render this an unsatisfactory 
way of doing business, the jobbers say. 

‘There is said to be no “free” coal on 
tracks in or around Detroit and jobbers 
assert that the coal arriving is all sold 
before it reaches the local terminal. It is 
apparently conceded that no substantial 
improvement in car supply may be expect- 
‘ed during the present coal year and that 
car shortage is likely to remain indefinitely 
the problems affecting coal 
supply. 

Among some of the jobbers and whole- 
Balers the Fuel Administration’s limitation 
of broker’s commission to 15c. a ton is 
being criticised as an injustice. Consider- 
able stress is placed on the fact that the 
15¢c. margin has been rendered wholly in- 
adequate during the period the coal ad- 
ministration was not functioning. 

Anthracite—Household demand for an- 
thracite has been greatly stimulated by the 
long period of very cold weather. Some of 
the retailers are still able to fill orders but 


‘other= have very little in stock, and are 
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having much trouble in the delivery of 
shipments. It is necessary sometimes to 
substitute bituminous on urgent orders. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Local market conditions favorable, with 
good inquiry for all steam grades, though 
a little easier than last week. Volume of 
business offered is more than sufficient to 
absorb the output, which was crippled the 
past week by car shortage at Louisville & 
Nashville mines. Warm weather slightly 
relieves the pressure for domestic sizes. 


There is a good, steady inquiry for all 
grades of steam fuel, and while slightly less 
insistent than a week ago, brokers and 
distributors have more business than the 
mines can take care of at present, and coal 
is moving in large volume as the supply will 
permit. The output at mines on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville was held down consider- 
ably by a very pronounced shortage of cars 
on that line, the supply ranging from 50 
to 60 per cent of requirements. Little 
delay was experienced for lack of equip- 
ment on other coal-carrying lines. 

Domestic inquiry eased up to some ex- 
tent on account of continued warm weather, 
but the supply has not been improved, and 
the mines are not able to produce sufficient 
tonnage to take care of the business offered. 

Production for the week ending Jan. 17, 
will be approximately 350,000 net tons, or 
about 10,000 tons less than the previous 
week. Labor conditions are good, barring 
the natural shortage, which affects all oper- 
ations to a more or less degree. Mine work- 
ers continue to lose a great deal of time 
7 shad pay days and the first of esti- 
mates. 





Middle Western 


ST. LOUIS 


Car supply unusually bad. Seasonable 
weather retards movement of equipment. 
Hopper cars causing enormous losses. Steam 
and domestic demand good locally. Country 
district still short of fuel. 


Locally the situation is in pretty fair 
shape. While the car supply averages 
from two to three days per week at the 
mines in the Standard and Mt. Olive fields 
and the carriers other than the short line 
coal roads are making poor time in deliv- 
eries, there is plenty of steam and domestic 
coal for the local call. There is no surplus 
of any kind. Domestic demand is good; 
better than was expected, on account of the 
uniform cold weather, which at the same 
time has not been excessive. 

The Mt. Olive and Standard business 
shows up better because of the very small 
tonnage of Carterville and Franklin County 
available. In the country there is still in 
many places a scarcity of coal. This is 
easing up some in western Missouri where 
the tonnage of Missouri and Kansas coal 
is increasing since the miners have called 
off all of their strikes. : 

In the northern part of the state, as well 
as in Iowa on the north, coal is so scarce 
that fuel committees to govern the distrib- 
ution of wood have been found necessary. 

The steam demand from the country is 
fair and is being taken care of on small 
sizes. The batle-ship hopper cars of east- 
ern roads is causing untold losses in revenue 
to both operators and consignees. It costs 
from ten to twenty times as much to un- 
load a hopper car of domestic coal in the 
Middle West as it does a flat bottom car. 

Labor conditions are apparently good, 
but the shortage of miners keeps the produc- 
tion down and the shortage of cars and in- 
crease of idle days is discouraging to many 
miners; They leave for other callings at 
every opportunity. In the Carterville field 
of Williamson and Franklin Counties and 
in the Duquoin and Murphysboro fields the 
car shortage is felt with the same effects 
as in the other districts. 

The demand of all sizes from these fields 
far exceeds the supply, although very little 
of the Franklin County product is coming 
to St. Louis. The Devoy & Kuhn Coal & 
Coke Co. has brought legal action against 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co. of Chicago for failure to ship at the 
government price on an open market order 
calling for “price prevailing at time of ship- 
ment to govern.” 

Several other suits may come later. In 
a general way the dealers and steam trade 
are off of this coal until the Government 
brings these “Coal Reds” into line. Some- 
what similar conditions are reported from 
some of the Kansas districts. 

The St. Louis, and St. Louis County re- 
cailers with those of East St. Louis, Madison 
and Granite City, Ill, sent E. J. Wallace, 
formerly with the St. Louis Fuel Committee 
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to Washington on Jan, 22 to present the 
case to the Department of Justice through 


“ the Attorney-General’s office. 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Counties Staunton 


Standard 


Prepared sizes 

(lump, egg, 

nut, ete.)... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.79 
Mine Run... 2. 35@2.50 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 
Screenings... 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2.05@2. 29 
Williamson-Franklin rate to St. Louis is 1.073, other 

rates 0.924. 


MILWAUKEE 


Coal stocks fast becoming exhausted, 
Market must soon depend upon rail sup. 
plies. Prices unchanged, 

Everything is serene in coal circles at 
Milwaukee, notwithstanding the steady 
drain on insufficient stocks due to sharp, 
winter weather. All eastern coal will soon 
be exhausted and in the course of a month 
or six weeks, with continued cold spells, 
the market will have to depend upon rail 
supplies of the standard grades of coal. 
Screened Pocahontas is very scarce, but 
mine-run is still being delivered freely. 
West Virginia splint is completely sold out, 
Steam coal is in fair supply as yet. Illinois 
coal is being received daily and in increas- 
ing volume. Prices of all coal remain un- 
changed. 





Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke production increases very slowly 
and is much below requirements. Re-ar- 
ranging of invoice prices on account of 
Government control. 

While coke production in the past three 
or four weeks has been fully up to the 
previous normal, the blast furnace require-. 
ments are greatly increased, and _ thus 
there is as noteworthy a shortage of coke 
as there has been at almost any time. 
Production has been increasing at only one 
or two per cent a week. The limiting fac- 
tor in production is the car supply for 
loading coke. The railroads seem to be 
moderately well satisfied with their per- 
formance in furnishing cars, but they are 
comparing present car placements with the 
average of a few weeks or months past, 
instead of taking into the reckoning the 
greatly increased demands of the blas 
furnaces. 

Very little coke indeed has been coming 
into the open market, and what is offered 
is usually of relatively inferior grade, 
though the full Government limit price is 
always asked. Apparently practically all 
shipments have been against contracts. 
Some of these contracts are merely general 
understandings that coke will be shipped 
at as good a rate as possible and invoiced 
at the prevailing market, which just now 
is of course the Government limit. 

There are some contracts extant. how- 
ever, which are written with a flat price 
above the Government limit or are on a 
ratio basis, relative to pig iron, involving 
a settlement price, by reason of the present 
high price of pig iron, well above the Gov- 
ernment limit. At first it was the common 
impression that such contracts were not 
affected. by the Government control, but 
later interpretations seem to have shown 
that the regulations suspend the operation 
of such contracts as regards the price, and 
in a number of cases adjustments are be- 
ing made to bring the billing price down to 
the Government limit. The market re- 
mains quotable at $6 for furnace, and £7 
for foundry, per net ton at Connellsville 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower’ Connellsville 
regions in the week ended Jan. 17 at 241. 
490 tons, an increase of 909 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Coke—The situation does not: change 
much. Prices are steady on the basis of 
$9.60 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$8.60 for 48-hour furnace and $7 for 0 
grades, with domestic sizes $8, breeze not 
selling. The Buffalo furnaces are now run- 
ning at full blast, as is shown by_the 
second vote taken by the strikers. They 
first voted to continue the strike and then 
reversed the vote. When they applied for 
their old jobs most of them were rejected 
on the ground that all places were filled. 

Of the 6,000 men who struck only about. 
1.500 had remained out. So it appears that 
abeut a quarter of the strikers have been 
without occupation for several months and 
for their pains they can now, look up some- 
thing else to do from that ‘to which they 
were used. 











